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G.I. Joe makes salt water fresh! 





~~. ere 


American ingenuity turns 


the ocean info a well! 


As our forces advance in the Pacific 
they carry with them one of the most 
important tools of war—the now fa- 
mous Cleaver-Brooks still. With it, 
the engineers turn the ocean and 
stagnant pools into wells of pure, 
sparkling drinking water! 

A big problem has always been to 
transport the large amounts of fuel 
needed to distill sufficient quantities 
of water for troops at the front. So 
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‘Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jjrom the products of 


BORG-WARNER 











the remarkable feature of these new 
portable “‘waterworks”’ lies in their 
fuel economy. 

To help accomplish this saving, 
they’re now equipped with a new 
type compressor, specifically de- 
signed for the job by Borg-Warner’s 
B-W Supercharger Division. And 
they’re delivering up to 175 pounds 
of pure water for every pound of 
gasoline they burn . . . compared to 
the old ratio of 37 pounds. 

Normally, this Borg-Warner divi- 


sion works to improve the perform- 
ance of gasoline and diesel engines. 
Its assistance in cutting the cost of 
water purification is a perfect war- 
time example of Borg-Warner’s quick 
adaptability to new problems of de- 
sign and engineering. 

Borg-Warner’s basic principle, 
“design it better—make it better,” 
has long guided the production of 
many items of essential equipment 
now in daily use by almost every 
American. 





PRODUCTION 


FACTURING « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 


These units form Borg-Warner: norG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE *¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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As though “the blood, sweat and tears” 
were not enough, our fighting men 
are also buying bonds and holding 
them — because they’re soldiers — 
and soldiers never quit until the 
fight is over. 














Can we face ourselvesif we, now 
—when the need is greatest— 
fail to “dig in and hold on”? 


Buy. More Bonds During the 
"th War Loan Bond Drive! 
Hold Your Bonds. 
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the producers of INCO Nickel alloys, includ- 
ing MONEL and INCONEL. 
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Wire for the Skyways oo 


Rides the Highways in Frauehauts / 


of 
- 
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TRAILERS FORM 3000-MILE CONVEYOR 





a | LINE... ELIMINATE STOCKPILES! 





F YOU'VE TRAVELED the central states, you’ve likely 

seen Essex Wire Corporation Trailers on the high- 
way, but you may not realize the job these Fruehaufs 
do in speeding big bombers into the air! 


TRAILERS ACCELERATE PRODUCTION 


Chief production of Essex Wire, in peace or war- 
time, is electric wire, terminals and all sorts of elec- 
trical fittings used in airplanes and automotive ve- 
hicles. The corporation’s plants and their chief sub- 
contractors are scattered over 5 states—but all are 
connected with a continuous Truck-Trailer “conveyor 
line” that totals 3000 miles. 


TRAILERS WORK 2 WAYS 


It’s a continuous 2-way hauling operation that must 
maintain an exacting, precision schedule—with no 
interruptions. Fourteen Trailers, pulled by ten trucks, 
handle the job daily. No motion is lost. Truck-Trail- 
ers haul wire from Detroit to the other plants and on 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY . 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


CK 1S LIKE A HORSE 


“- MAGIMELNEL t Than 4A71G nation 


DETROIT 32 
Service In Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF 72-00 





return trips finished products are rushed to customers 
on the route. The Ford Bomber Plant at Willow Run 
is the biggest of these today. 


STOCKPILES ELIMINATED 


Essex discovered the flexibility of the Fruehauf 
method back in 1930. Soon their Trailers demon- 
strated that distant production lines could be fed 
over the highways—when and where needed. Stock- 
piles were eliminated. Turn-over of finished products 
was stepped up. In short, straight-line transportation 
balanced straight-line production methods, 


CHALLENGE YOUR HAULING COSTS 


If you are maintaining an inter-plant flow of ma- 
terials, parts and finished products, now is the time to 
check your hauling efficiency. Executives in more 
than 100 different kinds of business will tell you-that 
in most cases Trailers do the job better and at lower 
cost than it could be done in any other way. 
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What's Ahead 


FORECAST—THIRD QUARTER 


What’s ahead for U. S. business and in- 
r ; 

Today, with Germany smashed and defeat 
jnevitably staring Japan in the face, the 
answer to this question holds greater sig- 
nificance daily for American business men. 
Forses’ third-quarter forecast, therefore— 
headlining our July 1 issue—will feature the 
views of top-ranking economists on the out- 
look for this period. 

B. C. Forbes’ own forecast, as well as 
Gene Robb’s Washington outlook, will also 
play a prominent part in this, our twenty- 
fifth quarterly forecast of business trends 
and conditions. 

If you’re interested in next quarter’s out- 
look for prices, wages, manpower and pro- 
duction, don’t miss our big July 1 issue. 


SALES SERIES 


Another outstanding feature in the next 
issue will be the second instalment in our 
new series on post-war sales problems, au- 
thored by Don Mitchell, vice-president of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., and a na- 
tionally known authority on sales and mar- 
keting. 

Dealing with the overall market picture, 
the story features a breakdown of the steps 
necessary to a fuller understanding of in- 
dustry’s peacetime market potentials. 

“The old, easy-going market picture, paint- 
ed with salesmen’s reports, personal opin- 
ions and intuition, won’t serve us efficiently 
enough,” Mitchell insists. “Before we send 
our sales forces into the field we must not 
only know how much our company has to 
sell, but how much it can sell; how much 
our competitors are selling; how much is 
the maximum overall potential; and how 
much it will be next year.” 

Mitchell analyzes this whole problem in 
detail. And we think a good many business 
men will be surprised at some of the facts 
he points out about market surveys. 


DOUBLE-BARRELED BLUNDER 


“My biggest mistake,” says George S. 
May, “was really two mistakes in one. The 
big mistake was parent to the second, and 
that one nearly wrecked me.” 

Head of the world’s largest business en- 
gineering firm, George May tells the story 
of his greatest blunder in our next issue. 

Incidentally, we’re running May’s story 
earlier than originally scheduled because we 
feel it carries an important lesson for busi- 


ness men who are now in the first throes of 


reconversion. And we're sure you'll be inter- 
ested in May’s two big warnings to business 
executives, as well as his predictions for the 
first five post-war years. 


PART-TIME ENTERPRISES 


If you can devote from one to three hours 
a day to an extra enterprise, you'll want to 
read our Opportunities department in the 
July 1 issue, when we survey the possibili- 


ties in a variety of “part-time” businesses. 
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Readers Say 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 


I have spent many pleasant moments read- 
ing Forses from cover to cover and, inci- 
dentally, have enjoyed’ with profit some of 
the financial advice. My only regret is that 
I didn’t learn about it a few years ago. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your 
fine article on “Executive Responsibility” in 
the April 1 issue. There is a lot of food 
for thought in that article. 

With all due respect to the ingenuity and 
accomplishments of our American industri- 
alists, they have failed miserably by not pro- 
viding an educational program for their em- 
ployees and stockholders to protect and pre- 
serve a free economic order. If we do not 
wake up soon the noose will be too tight 
around our necks.—M. Lorsersaum, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SUGGESTION | 


Why not Beardsley Ruml as Secretary of 
the Treasury? It would seem no explana- 
tion is needed.—H. K. Netsow, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


SLIP-UP 


Forses is good and I like it, but we had 
better give credit where credit is‘ due. 

I never did like the New Deal, because of 
the tremendous expense incurred by adding 
useless employees to the government payroll, 
but in your May 15th issue you say that the 
Government today is paying $6,000,000,000 
to 2,930,000,000 employees. The population 
of the whole world is only a little over 
2,000,000,000. Maybe the Government would 
employ this number if they were available 
in the country, but right now we first have 
to get the people—James W. Mappen, San 
Frantisco, Calif. 


Sorry. The figure, of course, should have 
been 2,930,000.—Tue Ebrrors. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Your article regarding President Truman 
[May 1] is one of the best I have seen. 
You have written the record of the New 
Deal as most business men see it—Wi D. 
KINNAMAN, Sedan, Kans. 


I want to compliment you on that splen- 
did article on President Truman. I believe, 
as you say, that we might yet save America 
with a fair, impartial, new President who 
believes in our American system.—LeE P. 
Gitpin, Oakland, Calif. 


POST-WAR IDEAS 


My subscription to Forses has finally 
caught up to me. It’s a fine magazine. I 
get a great deal ef pleasure reading it, and, 
which is even more important, some good 
pointers and ideas for my “post-war plan- 
ning.” When I’m through with my copy of 
Forses, I'll pass it on to my buddies, It'll 
be several weeks before it wears out. 
—Prc. Josepu J. Sxacu, c/o Postmaster. 
New York, N. Y. 
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GIGANTIC SCULPTURES 
CHISELED IN MT. HOOD WILL USE 
UP $60,000,000 MEMORIAL FUND 
RAISED By CITIZENS OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON. FACT OR FICTION ? 





BLIMP HANGARS \000 FEET 
LONG 4 AS HIGH AS A 20-STORY 
ING 
CHES BUILT is PORTLAND 
ENTIRELY ACT ‘OR FICTION ? 













1. Fiction. To serve the lizing, Portland has 
alread apprepeeeed the first $24,000,000 
of a ,000, ar building fund. 
The blueprints for building of a new 


sewage system—port i ts—broad 
and beautiful dcsmahinne--pate~s y- 
grounds—bridges—a _ civic center. us, 
through its far-famed Moses Plan, Portland 
will make good jobs in a lovely city for re- 
turning veterans and former war workers. 


2. Fact. These snub-nosed engines, and 
much other Russian railroad equipment, 
are part of U. S. Lend-Lease supplies to the 
U.S.S.R. Although located 100 miles in- 
land, Portland is one of the nation’s great 
seaports, and the Vo. 7 shipping point for 
Russian Lend-Lease. Thousands of tons ar- 
rive at the city’s docks via Northern Pacific. 
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© MOUNTAINS OF ROSES 
PORTLAND'S ANNUAL ROSE FESTIVAL 


© LEWIS AND CLARK, 
ILLUSTRIOUS HEROES OF 
OREGON'S HISTORY, TRAVELED 
MUCH OF THE WAY VIA THE 
"MAIN STREET OF THE NORTH-| 
WEST” FACT OR FICTION? \k 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


rWelelion @reluipamel. 
PORTLAND S PROGRESS 
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SEEN IN 


HAVE BUILT THE FAME OF THE 
CITY'S SWAN ISLAND. 
FACT OR FICTION ? __ 


| 


| 


3. Fiction. These two great civic assets are 
separate and distinct. Rose Festival is 
a pus summer carnival, while Swan Island 
is home of one of six shipyards in the Portland- 
Vancouver area, which have launched more 
than 1,000 wartime ships. N. P. service 
brings trainloads of materials and pre- 
fabricated parts to west coast shipbuilders. 
4. Fact. It’s one of many amazing uses for 
timber developed by Portland industries. 
Timber arches, trusses and beams shipped 
out via N. P. now support many of the 
hugest war-built structures in America, 

5. Fact. The present N. P. route follows the 
explorers’ trail for many miles. Now, the 
route is called ““Main Street of the North- 
west” because it links the largest number of 
Northwest population centers. 
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Editorials 


Watch reconversion gain momentum, 


But expect early unemployment. 
Peace shares still look attractive. 
Utilities may do better than rails. 


Except foods, consumer goods should 
shortly become more plentiful. 


Today is an ideal time to save—if you 
can. 


Will the Supreme Court kill the “death 
sentence”? It should. 


Before long, bureaucracy will be on 
the blink. Americans resent regimenta- 
tion. 


Mild inflation, yes. Wild inflation, no. 


President Truman thus far is holding 
near center. 


Next year taxes should become less of 
a tax on enterprise. 


Business baiting is no longer good 
politics. 

Exit of the Axis should bring down 
the axe on Federal expenditures. 


Will Stalin disunite the United Na- 
tions? Russia stands to lose more than 


the U. S. 


More buyers are in New York today 
then ever before. 


But look ahead. Build sales plans now. 


In Britain 955,000 railway stockhold- 
ers are organized. We need a million- 
strong investors’ union here. 


OWI: Out With It! 


“Secondary distributions” suggest 
that big stockowners are reducing 
their holdings. 


Quarrels between unions cause more 
strikes than quarrels with employers. 


Politicians promise things. Employers 
do things. 
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In “‘water buffaloes,” landing barges, “‘ducks’’. . . 
it’s durability and strength that count. And steel 
supplies these qualities. Many improved steels have 
been developed in United States Steel laboratories. 
And they will someday be yours in knives and forks, 
washing machines, garden fence, pleasure boats with 
stainless steel hulls. They’ll be marked with the 
U-S-S Label. Your guide to quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEBL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Loox over the faces in the ad- 
vertisement above. Typical, 
hard-working Americans. They 
represent several million similar 
stockholders in America’s busi- 
ness-managed electric light and 
power companies. 


They give eloquent answer to 
the worn-out wheeze that all such 
companies are owned. by a few 
rich men! 


Readers of national magazines 
will see this advertisement dur- 
ing June. It is another in the co- 
operative series reporting the 
record—past and present—of 
America’s tax-paying, self-sup- 
porting electric companies. 


Other advertisements appear 
regularly in farm publications 
and newspapers. And back of all 
this is the popular radio program 





—“The Electric Hour,” featuring 
Nelson Eddy—every Sunday af- 
ternoon (4:30, EWT) over CBS. 


Follow this broad advertising 
program closely. Urge your 
friends to do likewise. The busi- 
ness-managed electric companies 
represent the American system 
of doing business. You, as an in- 
vestor, have a personal stake in 
that system. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Coferred Vref Sharing Plan ? 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the 
specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan . . . calls for the employer to make payments 
only out of profits . . . assists employees’ estate-building and retirement objectives . . . creates incentives 


for forward-looking employees . . . eases current compensation problems and _results in more satisfac- 


tory employee relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH’A PLAN, AND THEN 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 


—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on total 
profits or on only those profits in excess of a fixed amount 
or in excess of a percentage-return on capital. Such con- 
tributions are placed in trust and may be invested in 
securities or insurance company contracts or both.The dis- 


tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees 
may begin upon the completion of ten years of member- 
ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retire- 
ment or other severance of employment. Such benefits 
may supplement the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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ruck is a 


MROLET 
bull get 


Service WHERE 


you want it 


The service you get from your 
Chevrolet truck—built-in, long-lived 
service so outstanding that it has 
made Chevrolet the world's largest- 
selling truck—is backed up by an 
equally outstanding nationwide field 
organization to provide service for 
your truck. Actually, Chevrolet's 
service organization is nationwide— 
with thousands of dealer service 
stations, plus other thousands of 
garages and shops to which author- 
ized Chevrolet parts are made 
available. Service facilities are al- 
woys close at hand. 


Service WHEN 
you want it 


Chevrolet's thousands of dealers are 
pledged to help keep the nation's 
motor transportation units rolling— 
and Chevrolet's unmatched parts 
distribution system makes it possible 
for them to provide you with the 
service you want whenever needed. 
The vast network of Chevrolet serv- 
ice stations, and the factory's great 
national service and parts depart- 

‘ ments, are working hand in hand to 
| achieve the same end... the right 
-| part at the right place at the right 


Serre | ERY | time, to preserve the vital motor 
es | transportation of America. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera! Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS «+ HELP SPEED THE VICTORY 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


‘By THE EDITOR 


Bureaucrats Now Do Somersaults 


Influenced perhaps by the attitude of the new President 
of the United States, several high-up Federal bureaucrats 
are now performing somersaults. Believe it or not, Henry 
A. Wallace, who, at his own request, displaced the emi- 
nently efficient Jesse H. Jones as Secretary of Commerce, 
has just come forward as an advocate of business tax re- 
ductions, including repeal of the excess profits tax on Janu- 
ary 1, following the collapse of Japan. Another heretofore 
rabid business “anti,” Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board, now champions abolition of double 
taxation of corporations, drastic reduction in the excess 
profits tax after the war, a slash in the combined normal 
and surtax on corporations from 40% to 25%. Even the 
Treasury Department, under the incompetent Secretary 
Morgenthau, favors lightening of imposts on business. 
Moreover, Representative A. Willis Robertson (D). of Vir- 
ginia, member of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
advocates repeal of the excess profits tax at the end of the 
year following Japan’s defeat. 

All of this suggests that governmental nabobs are ac- 
quiring a better understanding of the role business plays, 
of the necessity for aiding rather than strafing prosperity, 
of the part business and industry play in our economy, our 
national well-being. 

President Truman’s leadership thus far is encouraging. 

* 
Willing will win. Wilting, no. 
* 


As Unioneers Multiply, What? 


Membership in labor unions is multiplying. From 1941 
to the end of 1944 the American Federation of Labor added 
50% to its dues-payers, bringing the total to 6,807,000. 
CIO reports 5,000,000 dues-payers. Add those wage earners 
paying tribute to the Railway Brotherhoods, Miners’ and 
other unions, and the grand total approximates 15,000,000. 

New Deal legislation contributed incalculably to com- 
pelling wage earners to join unions, the alternative being 
loss of their jobs. 

Have labor leaders, battling aggressively to balloon union 
memberships; considered the fundamental fact’ that the 
greater the percentage of all workers. who join unions, the 
less will become the economic advantages accruing from 
wage concessions won? If 5,000,000 out of, say, 50,000,000 


workers succeeded in enforcing abnormal wage increases, 


increases away out of line with the pay received by the 
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other 45,000,000, they would be benefited infinitely more 
than they would be were 45,000,000 to force like conces- 
sions. Suppose every worker, male and female, were to join 
uniens and participate in enforced. wage advantages, who 
would foot the bill? Obviously, to a very large extent, the 
workers themselves, as consumers. The higher the cost of 
production, the higher the cost of products, the higher the 
cost of living. 

In other words, boosting of all wages would boost living 


- costs, would incite inflation. Not only would such inflation 


wreak hardships upon many millions of individuals and 
families, but it would seriously jeopardize America’s ability 
to compete in world markets, to gain an adequate share of 
international trade, the volume of exports needful for a 
prosperous America. 

One Wall, Street adage is worth serious consideration 
today by over-reaching labor leaders: “Bulls make money; 
bears make money; hogs never.” 

(For Union views see page 17.) 


* 


Leadership, without courage, won’t last. 
* 


To Educate its Ex-Service Men 


Chairman W. S. S. Rodgers of the Texas Company an- 
nounces that ex-servicemen desirous of re-entering its em- 
ployment will not only be granted leave of absence to con- 
tinue studies but that loans will be advanced to them, with- 
out interest, when allowances under the Service Men’s Re- 
adjustment Act are insufficient. Any employee anxious to 
seek education for more than one year will.be given addi- 
tional leave if his or her educational record is satisfactory. 

This exemplary policy should be widely followed by ether 
corporations. Few problems confronting America are more 
important than taking adequate care of those millions of 
young citizens who have risked their lives to preserve civil- 
ization. (See Contest Announcement, page 24, June 1 issue.) 


Russia Continues To Kick Up 


Russia continues to threaten to become extremely difficult 
to live with peacefully. Her attitude and actions create the 
uncomfortable feeling that Stalin intends to insist upon 
being a law unto himself. Ponder his highhanded conduct 
regarding Poland, his dominating maneuvering in the Bal- 
kan countries, his inexplicable command that nobody from 
other United Nations enter Berlin to appraise what is hap- 
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_pening there, Russia’s obstructive and domineering tactics 


at San Francisco, to say nothing of her apparent receptivity 
to overtures from De Gaulle to line up Russia against Brit- 
ain and America. 

Russia should be made to understand that her whole 
policy has aroused antagonism among Americans, that they 
will cordially endorse insistence by President Truman that 
Russia live up to all Three Power agreements. Either Russia 
must switch to a more conciliatory policy or the whole 
vision of international co-operation to insure permanent 
peace will vanish explosively. 

Is might or right to rule? The answer to this stupen- 
dously momentous question will come from Stalin. 


Don't Be Fooled Saleswise 


Such a stampede of customers is going to set in for every 
variety of civilian merchandise that no thought need be 
given to retaining or rebuilding an efficient sales force. 
That is the thinking of some companies. Shortsighted— 
utterly shortsighted. Even assuming that for a year or two 
demand will be overwhelming, what thereafter? Concerns 
that meanwhile have neglected sales efforts will inevitably 
lose out to those that have been more alert. Remember, you 
still have competitors. Why run the risk of their outdistanc- 
ing you? Why let your salesmanship efforts sink below 
their's? Why play second fiddle? Don’t become too smug. 
Don’t imagine for a moment that buying will long render 
salesmanship useless, a needless expense. 

America’s productive capacity has expanded enormously 
during the war. More products than ever before will have 
to be marketed. Who will do the major share of this mar- 
keting? Those companies that have cultivated customers, 
sales, or those that descended into the background? Pro- 
duction has become easy, will continue easy. Selling tem- 
porarily will be easy, will not be easy indefinitely. 

To keep ahead, look ahead, plan ahead. The surest way 
not to keep ahead is to neglect salesmanship now. 

* 
Unless you garner friends, your 
life is barren, 
* 


Manpower Scarcity Passing 


Very significant is the reclassification of the Detroit area 
from Group II to Group III, denoting a surplus of labor. 
Despite declarations from Washington calculated to main- 
tain war workers’ morale, the certainty is that labor scarcity 
in various sections will shortly give way to scarcity of jobs. 
The mammoth Willow Run bomber plant is not the only 
huge government-owned factory scheduled for prompt clos- 
ing. The Pacific Coast, because of the nature of its war 
materiel output, promises to hum while Japan remains 
unbeaten. 

Chairman Krug of the War Production Board publicly 
espouses reconversion at maximum possible speed, favors 
lifting of governmental restrictions as soon as feasible, 
champions free enterprise. Other high-ups at Washington 
have modified their anti-business tune, their clamor for 





more and still more bureaucracy and autocracy, since Presi. 
dent Truman entered the White House. 

Needless to say, this manifested change in the atmosphere 
at Washington is pleasing and inspiring to industrialists, 
other employers, men of affairs generally, all those having 
a deep sense of their responsibility for bringing about ade. 
quate employment, prosperity. The world’s greatest market. 
place, where the value of the securities of America’s enter. 
prises are daily assessed, the New York Stock Exchange, 
reflects this improved sentiment: Stocks have advanced to 
the highest level since the short-lived boomlet in 1937. It 
is taken for granted that should Washimgton continue co- 
operative, the up-trend will go farther. 


* 


Ideal motto: Nil desperandum. 
* 


State Rights—And Wrongs 


States’ rights have suffered alarming abridgment during 
recent years. The reconstructed—diluted—United States 
Supreme Court has almost invariably. upheld further en- 
croachments endorsed by dictatorially-minded officeholders 
and bureaucrats at Washington. Nor is the end discernible. 

Various States have enacted legislation inimical to the 
functioning of the nation with maximum efficiency. Wrongs, 
historically, usually are righted sooner or later. If States 
hope to preserve adequate independence, they must see to 
it that they avoid impeding national progress, national 
well-being. 

How have some States measured up, for instance, in the 
matter of laws and regulations governing modern transpor- 
tation, especially motor transportation? These facts and 
figures may astonish you: 


Meat: Nearly 60% of all livestock is hauled to market by truck. 

Coal: 25,000,000 tons are shipped from the mines by truck each 
year. 

War Products: A survey of 741 Michigan factories revealed that 
trucks carried 65.2% of all incoming materials, 69% of all outgoing. 

Poultry: 76% of all live poultry received in New York City arrives 
by truck. 

Pulp-Wood: More than 80% of the pulp-wood (used primarily for 
paper-making) produced in the United States is hauled by truck. 

54,000 communities—43.3% of the total in the U. S.—depend en- 
tirely upon motor transport, have no rail service. 


Yet, the most harassing, restrictive, conflicting laws have 
been imposed by a number of States covering the weight, 
length, width of motor trucks and trailers, laws which have 
gravely interfered with our war effort and unconscionably 
increased costs to consumers. The foremost champion of 
lifting these’ unreasonable handicaps, President Harvey 
Fruehauf, of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., in a trenchant book- 
let, “Are the United States United?”, after exposing the 
whole untimely evil, points out that the Supreme Court has 


ruled: 


Congress, in the exercise of its plenary power to regulate interstate 
commerce, ‘may determine whether the burdens imposed on it by 
State regulation . . . are too great and may, by legislation . . . secure 
uniformity or in other respects . . . protect the national interest in 
commerce. 

Here is one sphere where certain States have committed 


wrongs which urgently need righting. 
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Introducing the 


new “MAGIC” that’s needed 


in stock control | 


Simplification of stock control is im- 
perative today. 

The transition from operation 
under war conditions to the competi- 
tive realities of peacetime will re- 
quire that supplies be maintained 
in balance at levels consistent with 
usage. Operating costs, too, must 
be pared to the bone. 

The old barriers to these objectives 
have been cleared away! “Systems” 
Technicians have perfected a new kind 
of Kardex visible control that brings 
unheard of simplicity...speed ... ac- 
curacy to the management of stocks. 

The “‘magic element” is an Auto- 
matic Computing Insert. Used with 
our exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal 
control, this eliminates all need of 
computation in visibly charting new 
balances and interpreting them. Act- 
ual numerical balances are shown 
graphically on Kardex Visible Mar- 
gins with the reorder point of all 
items, regardless of usage, in uni- 
form reference position. Without an- 
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alysis, Graph-A-Matic flashes when 
each item should be reordered, when 
follow-up-should be instigated and 
when overstocks threaten. 

This system has already produced 

extraordinary results for many prom- 
inent companies. It provides simple, 
complete and positive contro/—the 
means of combining high turnover 
with ability to maintain satisfactory 
delivery schedules. It saves clerical 
costs and more important, the many 
executive hours ordinarily required 
for “analysis’’. 
FOR FULL DETAILS ask our nearest 
Branch Office for MC No. 708. This 
system can be applied to many 
types of existing records. 










KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 
Analyzes Stock Conditions 
for VISUAL Control! 


Gunn GoM oon 


Be 
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REIMETSIS 


Signals over numeric balance indicate 
exact stock status. If the rate of usage 
changes, ‘Reorder Scale” is adjusted 
by merely refolding the paper insert. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5; New York 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 




















NE of the biggest problems con- 
fronting the-country during the 

- grim days of 1942 was that of 
maintaining efficient railroad opera- 
tions under the unparalleled load of 
an all-out war effort. Looking for the 
right man to head its Rail Division, 
the Army Transportation Corps found 
and borrowed Gustav Metzman, at 
that time one of several assistant vice- 
presidents of the New York Central 
System. 

Two years later, when the road 
itself faced a similar problem upon 
the resignation of president Frederick 
E. Williamson, the Board of Directors 
chose Metzman as the best man to re- 
place him. 

Ask him how he learned all about 
this vast and complex $2,000,000,000 
business at the comparatively young 
age of 58 and he will smile that he 
does not know all about it—but that 
he does know the men who do. These 
are the men who actually operate the 
road, who meet daily problems right 
on the spot. 


TOO MANY BOOKS? 


“Forty-one years ago,” recalls Metz- 
man candidly, “I thought I could learn 
all there was to know by myself. I 
made the mistake, very common among 
young men, of thinking that all the 
answers could be found in books.” 

Having missed a college education, 
he set out to make up for it after 
working hours. Studious by nature, he 
fell into the habit of spending all his 
free time with his books. There was 
nothing to indicate that he was mak- 
ing a mistake. Older and wiser heads 
had often advised this course for ambi- 
tious young men. 

For 10 years he made normal rou- 
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Gustav Metzman: 
“My Biggest Mistake’ 


As told to T. C. McCLARY | 


tine progress, and his only idea that 
something was amiss was a vaguely 
disturbing sense that no matter how 
much he read or which authorities he 
studied, he still lacked a clear, practi- 
cal grasp of matters outside of his 
immediate department. 

“After 10 years of intensive study,” 
he chuckles today, “it was a shock to 
hear a young yardman size up a 
problem with sharper knowledge and 
insight than my own.” 

Metzman might have continued 
within the routine confines of his job 
had he not been ripped out of it by 
the coincidence of ordinary service 
advancement. He was moved out of his 
clerk’s job and made a traveling car 
agent, a job which forced him to mix 
with other people. A man might meet 
anybody on such a job—the president 


of the company, a switchman, a dis- 
gruntled shipper. 


THEORY vs. PRACTICE 


For.the first time he came into con- 
tact with the men who did the actual 
work, and was startled to find that 
often they not only had sound ideas 
but also answers to problems which 
the books and the engineers had failed 
to think of. These men weren’t deal- 
ing with theory; their jobs were a 
tough and practical daily matter. 

“For example,” Metzman points out, 
“a $50,000-a-year designing engineer 
can’t tell you what’s wrong with the 
latest 100-ton engine he just designed 
or he’d correct the fault. But the men 
at the throttle can tell you plenty! What 
that job taught me was that books 
give you only the theory, the back- 
ground, the problems and answers of 
10 or 20 years ago. The answers to 
today’s problems can best be found 
with the men facing them right now.” 

As a traveling car agent he no 
longer limited himself to his books. 
He used to spend nights and lay-over 
time listening to men grouse about a 
hundred things he had read about, but 
never really grasped—what was wrong 
with certain locomotives, types of 


block signal systems, bridge construe- 
tion, dispatching methods, water prob- 
lems. He began to really understand 
and grasp the broader railroad picture, 

“Project the same psychology into 
any field,” he says. “Take a shipping 
clerk in a hardware company. He may 
study and work his head off and be- 
come the best shipping clerk in the 
country by staying in the groove. But 
he'll probably never become manager 
or president unless he finds a way of 
getting out and talking with the men 
who sell to the company, the workers 
in other departments, the customers. 

“The point is that all the study in the 
world—by itself—does not give us a 
practical understanding of the business 
picture. That’s something we’ve got to 
learn first hand, either by experience 
or by personal contact with the people 
who do the jobs and use the products. 

“Thousands of young men come out 
of college every year, enter business 
in special fields, and become com- 
pletely absorbed by their jobs and the 
confinements of a limited private life. 
Ten or twenty years later their hori- 
zons of thought and knowledge are 
scarcely more extended than on the 
day they left college. 


KEEP AN OPEN MIND 


“We can’t allow that to happen if we 
want to get ahead. Education and tech- 
nical training are growing more essen- 
tial every day, but let’s remember that 
they are only background—the spring- 
board from which to jump into the 
practical business of life. Don’t limit 
your curiosity. Keep your contacts 
and interests constantly expanding. 
And don’t get the smug idea that you 
can find out everything you need to 
know from books and data that some- 
body else has gathered. Do your own 
thinking, but when you have a prob- 
lem, find a means of talking with the 
men who meet it daily. I’ve never met 
an executive any bigger than the sum 
total of the personnel under him. The 
men who do the actual work have a 
lot of answers not in the books.” 
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| This is the first in a series of 
stories on post-war sales. Next 
issue: The market picture. 














industry’s one big problem has 

been to produce more of every- 
thing. Costs and price have been of 
secondary consideration. We have had 
only one enormous customer—the 
Government. There has been no com- 
petition, no sales promotion. The re- 
sult? Most of us have forgotten how 
to sell. 

Now we have set a post-war goal 
of 55,000,000 jobs and $140,000,000,- 
000 in national income. To the produc- 
tion engineer, $140,000,000,000 is a 
figure based upon what he is ready 
and able to produce; it is a slide-rule 
question. To the sales manager, $140,- 
000,000,000 means selling $1,000 of 
goods and services for every man, 
woman and child in the country. That’s 
65% more business than fabulous 1929 
and 45% more volume than the com- 
fortable stock-ahead year of 1940. It 
is just $420 more than our per capita 
income for the same year! It’s going 
to take’ selling to reach that. figure, 
selling against competition such as 
we've never faced before. 


Sina Pearl Harbor, American 


TOO MUCH OPTIMISM 


But everybody needs everything ur- 
gently! ) 

Do they? Let’s consider just how 
urgently. There’s no dispute about 
items like nylons, linens, automobiles. 
We are, or will be, just about out. 
Electric irons, toasters, refrigerators, 
washing machines and radios are also 
mentioned among the short items. 
Radios offer a good example. We have 
a potential market for 20,000,000 sets, 
during the first full years of peace. 
But while many customers want a new 
radio, they also say they want an im- 





Vice-president of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Don Mitchell is a nationally known 
authority on sales and marketing. 
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Selling’s Post-War Job 
1. The Problem 


By DON MITCHELL 


proved model—and at a good price. 
And since they can make their present 
sets do for a year or two, or even 
three, they may decide to wait until 
they can get what they want. 

The same thing applies generally to 
other appliances. With good techni- 
cians and new parts again available, 
much of our capital goods can be given 
a good long life. This is an immediate 
factor of sales resistance: The custo- 





Don Mitchell 


mer can do without until we can sell 
him something much better. At the 
outset, we don’t expect to have any- 
thing much better. Our production for 
the first year or two will be approxi- 
mately what was on our design boards 
in 1941. 

Much of our reckless optimism has 
been due to a tendency to let outstand- 
ing shortages color the entire sales 
picture. A black market whisper or a 
butter shortage grows into a shortage 
of everything we can think of. For ex- 
ample, from what you hear sometimes 
you might imagine the common elec- 
tric light bulb is becoming a museum 
item. Here is the shock we got when 
we looked into this: Only 7% of the 
country’s electric sockets are empty, 
and most of these are empty in normal 
years. Nearly half the nation’s homes 
today have some spare bulbs. 





Unfortunately for an easy post-war 
market, it looks as if industry has done 
a magnificent job of maintaining most 
civilian requirements. 

Does this mean a receding post-war 
market? Of course not. There will be 
enormous jobber, wholesaler and re- 
tailer restocking. We all anticipate a 
higher normal retail sales level after 
the consumer replacement period. Our 
difficulties are going to arise from 
competition. Take the radio industry: 
There are now 150 companies where 
56 companies had the market before 
the war. Among those established at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, production 
facilities have been expanded 3 to 30 
times. 


A HUGE MARKET, B8UT— 


That’s a fine production record, but 
it dumps a tremendous post-war sell- 
ing problem in the sales manager’s 
lap. We’re going to have a bigger mar- 
ket than ever before and yet have to 
sell like the very devil to keep our 
plants busy. To make it tougher, we'll 
probably have to sell on a much nar- 
rower profit margin. The kind of com- 
petition we'll face will almost certainly 
force prices to the ground. 


Well, look at all the new gadgets, 
uses and industries! 

Some are here, some are on their 
way, and many are coming in time, 
but if we're talking in terms of eco- 
nomic factors which are going to 
ereate 20,000,000 brand new jobs 
overnight, we’ve got to keep two ad- 
verse factors in mind: (1) The public’s 
buying conservatism, which resists 
change and takes improvements piece- 
meal. (2) The long step between lab- 
oratory success and new design and 
getting into mass production. 

The automobile industry has had the 
true streamlined design, the Teardrop, 
ready for some time. It would be more 
efficient, economical and practical. 
But it’s still too great a change for the 
public to accept readily. We still have 
to sell them the idea. 
(Continued eon page 42) 
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What's Ahead For 


Foreign Trade 


NE of the indirect results of 

World War II will be to increase 

the importance of foreign trade. 
There are several reasons for this: 

In the first place, there is general 
agreement that the goal of full em- 
ployment for 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 
persons must be achieved. Outlets pro- 
vided by a vastly expanded foreign 
trade can make a highly important 
contribution toward this goal. Ever 
more frequently recurring periods of 
unemployment can be largely attribut- 
ed to the fact that our domestic market 
is becoming less capable of consuming 
increased farm and factory output. 

For example, today’s textile factories 
are capable of turning out clothing 
twice as fast as it is worn out, this 
despite the fact that we are the world’s 
best dressed people. Our shoe factories, 
before the war, could have turned out 
footwear for a population of 210,000,- 
000 instead of 130,000,000. At 100% 
capacity our steel mills could, on an 
average, turn out some 40% more in 
peacetime than they did in a normal 
year. Other industries are similarly 
geared to an output higher than we 
ourselves can possibly consume. 

What’s the implication of an in- 
creased volume of foreign trade to this 
surplus productive capacity? What is 
its bearing on full employment? Sim- 
ply this: Our restricted pre-war export 
trade, while finding an outlet for an 
average of only about 8% of our total 


‘national movable production, fur- 





Evcene P. Tuomas is president of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council., 


By EUGENE P. THOMAS 


nished employment for some 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 of our citizens. If we 
were to double our foreign trade, a 
most conservative objective consider- 
ing the world’s need for our goods, 
the additional employment provided 
to furnish and service this extra trade 
produced would be a great contribu- 
tion to our employment problem. 


AXIS EXPORTS CRIPPLED 


Another reason why our post-war 
foreign trade should greatly expand is 
the changed nature of the world’s in- 
dustrial set-up. Germany and Japan, 
who, with ourselves and Great Britain, 
were pre-war leaders in world trade, 
will have had their productive capaci- 
ties all but eliminated. This vacuum 
in industrial output will have to -be 
filled. The special markets developed 
in Europe, chiefly by Germany, and in 
Asia, chiefly by Japan, can only be 
largely supplied by us. Absorption of 
many of their other markets is also 
indicated. Great Britain, at least in the 
immediate post-war years, is likely to 
be so engrossed in repairs to her own 
domestic facilities that it will fall to us 
to fill a large part of the void. 

A further reason why we shall have 
to expand foreign trade springs from 
a cause that is not yet urgent but will 
become so as the years roll by. Our 
consumption of our own raw materials 
has been so extravagant that in some 
cases we are approaching the point of 
exhaustion. We are already scouring 
the corners of the earth for new 
sources of oil. And even our supply of 
iron ore needs husbanding. 


Increased foreign trade, apart from 
giving additional employment to those 
turning out the goods, will also reflect 
itself beneficially in all the industries 
supplementary to it. Especially, it will 
help to maintain an adequate merchant 
marine and a peacetime shipbuilding 
industry. A merchant marine of a size 
that our national safety demands can 
only be supported by greatly expand- 
ed foreign trade. 

Can we achieve this expansion? We 
can if we recognize the obstacles and 
exert all our efforts to overcome them. 
Some are of our own making; others 
are due to the restrictionist policies of 
other nations. As for ourselves, we are 
gradually coming to realize that for- 
eign trade is not a one-way flow. We 
are getting a clearer understanding of 
the problem: In order to keep on sell- 
ing our own goods we must be willing 
to buy those of other nations in return. 

From 1918 to 1930 we created an 
export trade of vast proportions. The 
only way these exports could have been 
paid for was (1) in cash; (2) in goods 
and services. Our tariff measures, 
especially the Hawley-Smoot Act of 
1930, made it impossible for nations 
who were buying our goods to sell 
sufficiently in return. . 

-Our foreign trade debacle was de- 
layed until the early 1930’s because 
we got paid in cash, partially money 
of our own lending. (By 1940 not far 
from three-quarters of the world’s 
whole supply of monetary gold was in 
this country.) When, after 1929, we 
ceased lending abroad, and the Haw- 

{Continued on page 35) 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


Introducing a new FORBES service to enlighten 
management as to labor's programs and policies . 


RGANIZED labor has become such a powerful force in our economy and 

politics that it is vitally important that the public and management acquire 
much fuller knowledge of what goes on behind the labor scene, much fuller knowl- 
edge of lavor’s plans, programs, ambitions, objectives, much fuller knowledge of 
the doctrines espoused by the labor press, with its circulation of between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000. 

FORBES is inaugurating a regular new service designed to present revealing 
facts, to lay before the nation the essence of the views, reports, arguments pre- 
sented in labor publications. 

This will enable executives and the American people to learn how the labor 
press interprets business policies and functions, how workers are urged to think 





and act. Little of such material appears in our daily newspapers. 
On this page, Forses will do no editorializing. 


“DIVIDENDS NOT FROZEN" 


From the Bodermakers Journal: 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that dividends paid. out by the 
corporations to their stockholders in 
1944 broke all records. That’s because 
profits are not frozen. Labor does not 
object to a fair profit; it believes in a 
fair return on investment for those 
who put their cash into business. But, 
Labor does not believe it is fair to 
freeze wages in a solid block of ice 
and at the same time let management 
get away with bigger and better divi- 
dends. To permit this is to shove work- 
ing people down the ladder, to reduce 
their standard of living. The answer— 
and the only American answer—is to 
adjust wages upward. The raise has 
been too long delayed. 


FDR BIRTHDAY TO BE HOLIDAY 
FOR AFL UNION 


From the Detroit Labor News: 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Upholsterers’ 
International Union established Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s birthday, ‘Jan. 30, as 
a holiday, to be observed throughout 
the nation by all local unions affiliated 
with the organization. 


“WHAT TO DO WITH SURPLUSES” 
From the [nternational W oodwerker. 


Excerpt from a column headed “Sur-- 


pluses”: \ 

According to Lewis Corey in “Let’s 
Keep the Tools of Plenty,” the Gov- 
ernment now owns one-fifth of the na- 
tion’s total manufacturing facilities, 
including: 

10% of the steel capacity. 
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50% of machine tool building ca- 
pacity. 

70% of the aluminum capacity. 

96% of magnesium capacity. 

90% of the synthetic rubber facili- 
ties. 

90% of the aircraft production fa- 
cilities. 

90% of facilities for shipbuilding 
and repairs. 

There is no question about what the 
big business boys would like to see 
happen to all of this plant. They are 
urging very strongly that it all be sold 
to private industry at whatever price 
it will bring. ... 

The plans most frequently talked 
about are: 

(A) Where possible, sell the plants 
to co-operatives. 

(B) Keep the plants going as public 
corporations. 

Let them be operated by govern- 
ment-appointed boards of directors, 
like the directors of the TVA, and be 





* THIS IS MY RACKET BUDDY!” 
From The Bgewery Worker 





used as “yardsticks” on costs, prices 
and labor standards. 

(C) Keep the plants as government . 
property and rent space in some of 
them to small businesses on a “multiple 
rental” system. 

(D) Rent the surplus machines to 
small business. 


“NO DISCRIMINATION!” 


From The Brewery Worker and 
many other labor papers: 

WasuHincTon (FP) .—If the boss re- 
wards his loyal white collar workers in 
the front office with a year-end bonus, 
everybody in the shop must get one, 
too, the National War Labor Board 
ruled March 15. 


“PROFITS, UNLIMITED” 


From the Washington Scene, by 
Travis K. Hedrick (FP), whose col- 
umn appears in many labor papers: 

While corporation attorneys and 
classy public relations boys for. the 
“big interests” weep at the merest 
mention of giving wage relief to work- 
ers, none has worn down the steps at 
the U. S. Capitol to unload the sorry 
story of war profits. So, with a couple 
of government-provided charts, we'll 
see what could be said: 

Taking a representative list of 
1,910 leading corporations from 
major and minor industry groups, 
the latest OPA figures (Feb. 24, 
1945) use the period 1936-39 as 
a base and show that profits be- 
fore income taxes were exactly 
243.1% above the base period in 
1943. 

[The column concluded with the 
following figures: ] 


oO. INDUSTRY % GAIN 
80....Chemicals ........... 142 
218 253. Feed. 65 obi OVER 191 
35... Lammber's 2 563 28. 0 1162 
139....Iron & Steel ......... 337 
27....Meat Products ....... 424, 
GB is. Mininge ek 8.52. 228 129 
1l....Construction ......... 195 
12....Amusements ......... 509 
43....Dept. Stores ......... 288 
17....Rubber Products ..... 612 


- Profits in 1944 did not shrink. . . . 
The balloon hasn’t stabilized—yet. 
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A Soldier Speaks: 


The Kind of “College Joes” 
Gis Will Make 





This is the fifth in a series of 
stories on the views of Gls, writ- 
ten by a soldier from first-hand 
experience both here and abroad. 











URING bloody, blank days as a 

soldier Joe has grown up. That 

callow "teen-ager, who couldn’t 
quit school fast enough to get a job 
like his elders, has developed a new 
sense of values living the brutal, bare 
life of a battler. 

For hundreds of thousands the wild- 
oat-sowing zest of immaturity has been 
killingly expended. Their thinking has 
turned to calmer, more balanced things. 
In the quiet between climaxes they 
have decided a good education is 
worth having. Many times these Gls 
have seen old buddies gain recogni- 
tion and rank largely because they had 
greater education; and in many a bull 
session they have heard the “old men” 
of thirty-odd lament, with bitter self- 
blame, that they willfully cut short 
schooling in youth. 


DETERMINED TO LEARN 


Not that Gls see “education” in the 
abstract as a surefire shortcut to suc- 
cess; but very, very often the writer 
has heard his combat buddies declare 
their firm belief, from experience and 
observation, that any substantial suc- 
ceeding today requires “higher learn- 
ing.” Right or wrong in such reason- 
ing, thousands and thousands will 
demonstrate their conviction by eager 
participation in the educational pro- 
visions of the GI Bill of Rights. 

The law is comprehensive and liber- 
al. It provides that if a soldier was not 
25 when he entered the service he can 
return to school for one year; if his 
work is satisfactory he may continue 
his studies for a period as long as he 
spent in active service, plus one year 
—but in no case to exceed four years. 

If the GI was over 25 when “select- 
ed,” he must show to qualify that his 
education was “im . inter. 


rupted, or interfered with.” Regardless 


of age, however, any soldier is en- 
titled to a refresher or training course 
for one year or its equivalent in part- 
time study. 

The Government will pay the edu- 
cational institution the customary costs 
of tuition, laboratory fees, books, etc., 
to the tune of $500 a year. The veteran 
is entitled, in addition, to a living al- 
lowance of $50 a month, with $25 a 
month added if he has any dependents. 
Finally, if any former fighter should 
want to attend a course on a part-time 
basis, while working, the Government 
will determine the amount of educa- 
tional allowance that should fully cov- 
er the cost. 

In short, with a liberal interpreta- 
tion and administration promised, 
those multitudes of Gls seriously in- 
terested in more study can literally 
have it for the asking. 

What sort of “college Joes” will Gls 
make? 

Few will have the “prep-y”. ap- 
proach prevalent in pre-war collegiate 
underclassmen. Older, anxious to get 
on in the world, determined to make 
up for lost time, student vets will tackle 





. Ewing Galloway 


their schooling with definite purpose, 

Under the law’s provisions long holi- 
days are out, and would likely find lit. 
tle favor among the ex-soldiers any. 
how. They will be working hard and 
determinedly. Thousands, of course, 
will seek specific training for a trade, 
or to develop certain industrial skills. 
But many intend to follow a liberal 
arts program in the firm belief that a 
well-rounded education hasan econom- 
ic “pay off” as well as cultural value. 

In addition to full-time GI students, 
however, probably there will be greater 
numbers studying part-time, at night 


‘school or in odd hours sandwiched in 


during working schedules. 


ONE MAN'S PROGRAM 


Take “Frenchy” Cardin, for in- 
stance. At 15 he left school and went 
to work. After a few years he joined 
the Army, and for the last six years 
has warred in many countries. With a 
rankling determination to get ahead 
someday, out of a corporal’s pay he 
has saved nearly $2,500 so that some 
day he can be his own boss, own his 
own business. Twenty-five, he doesn’t 
feel he can afford the time ‘or has the 
background that would make full-time 
schooling for two or three years worth- 
while. So, while working in the busi- 
ness that interests him, he intends to 
spend evenings studying math and 
English—math because in itself it is 
useful and is supposed to train the 
mind to think clearly; English because, 
as he puts it, “a good line helps a guy 


. to get along.” 


Simply summarized, here is one sol- 
dier with a clearcut program who will 
use the educational provisions of the 
GI Bill of Rights as part of a plan to 
re-establish himself in civilian life. 

Without exaggeration it can be said 
that nothing has brought so much sol- 
id satisfaction and warm hope to 
American Gls fighting for their way 
of life all over the world as’ their 
countrymen’s guarantee that on a vic- 
torious return they can have all they 
reasonably need or want of their na- 
tive land’s educational best. 
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7 Prevention Program may 
save you *10,000 too! 


Manufacturer salvages 12,000 
holi Ballistic Dies . . . protects further 
sha production with ANTI-CORRODE 


any- 





and Acomplete plant rust-prevention program 
nes, is certain to insure operating economy and 
ade, accelerate production. Backed by a com- 
ills. plete line of tested Anti-Corrodes for every 
eral industry, Cities Service engineers are pre- 
at a pared to study your rust problems and rec- 
re: ommend a specific plan to eliminate them. 
ue, - 
ae Here’s an Example. . . 
ight _ A Bloomfield, N. J., manufacturer of bal- 
1 in listic dies had a costly problem. After par- 


tial completion, his dies were boxed, then 
shipped to another plant for final treat- 
ment, The dies invariably rusted so badly 









in- during return transit that they actually 
rent would stick together. 12,000 in this condi- 
ned tion had accumulated in the plant, repre- 
ars senting an investment in labor alone of 
ha eight to ten thousand dollars. 
ead Cities Service engineers were called in. 

he They supplied a product to clean the de- 
me fective dies quickly ... specified a special _ 
his grade of Cities Service Anti-Corrode to a —— 
sn’t protect them in storage. Three months or ay TOLL Ppt: ar vente fa ogoem wo ees oe All 

$ ° met en exposed to e elements have an inherent tendency to re- 

the later the dies were accepted for completion vert to a or another of the forms in which they were originally found 
me by the final processor. All dies thereafter in the earth. Iron rust is the most comenan comets of this action. Best 
th- were immediately dipped in this Anti- safeguard for your equipment is a carefully p 

: . . ti ‘ 
18i- Corrode. The rust problem was licked. end followed Rust-Frevention program 

to 


Performance records such as this are 


















nd being chalked up every day by Cities 
i Service engineers in every industry — 

Mining, Textile, Metal-Working, Con- 
i struction and others. 

y 

‘See what Cities Service can do for you. . d ; | g t 
ol- Call in our engineers now. Contact your sd eguar or i US ry 
ill local Cities Service office or mail this 
he coupon. {oe ee ee ee eS ee Se Peewee eeeees—41 
to ! Cities Service Oil Company { 
1 Room 339, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

id J Gentlemen: Please have your engineers discuss with me a program j 
y]- J of rust-prevention for our plant. (No obligation, of course.) | 
to { 
ay I athe ti cadishchisiadagedenenspeubbecedessecnesties j 
ir EEE mee ee anaes Company. 
C- 
y Address 1 
a- City. State ; 
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Employee Pension Plans 


How do they operate? Which plan is the best? What 
is an adequate pension? You'll find the answers here 


N the last few years the number of 

industrial pension plans in this 

country has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Thousands of companies are 
setting up such programs at the pres- 
ent time. By February of this year 
7,470 pension and profit-sharing plans 
had been filed with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for approval. In 1944, 
it has been estimated, American busi- 
ness contributed at least $1,000,000,- 
000 to pension plans. And since the 
beginning of 1942 nearly 10 times as 
many plans have been adopted as in 
the entire pre-1937 period. 

What’s the reason for this tremen- 
dous growth? Obviously, one impor- 
tant element lies in the tax advantages 
the plans offer. If, for example, an 
employer is in the 85% excess-tax 
bracket, his contributions to an ap- 
proved pension plan will amount to 
only 15% of the total cost, since the 
remaining 85% would otherwise be 
paid in taxes. Taxes, however, should 
never be the prime motive for estab- 
lishing a pension plan. A plan adopted 
solely for such purposes will in all 
probability end in failure. 

Another current factor in the growth 
of pension plans is wage and salary 
stabilization controls. With wages and 
salaries frozen the pension plan is 
looked upon as a substitute for a wage 
increase, and as an added attraction 
to hold workers. 


SHOULD BE “TAILOR-MADE” 
Every organization which has been 


in existence for some years has a pen- © 


sion problem, even though it isn’t 
recognized as such. A formal pension 
plan systematizes retirement by de- 
fining conditions under which the em- 
ployee may retire and the benefits 
which he will receive. If it is on an 
actuarial basis it provides for the budg- 
eting of the financial obligation in ad- 
vance of retirement. 

The plan should be tailor-made to 
the circumstances of the particular 
establishment. It must comply with 
Federal rules and regulations and be 
approved by the Bureau of Internal 


By F. B. BROWER 


Revenue, in order to obtain the deduc- 
tion of the employer’s contributions 
from taxable income under the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Equally important, 
if the plan does not qualify, the em- 
ployer’s contributions are considered 
as an unauthorized wage increase un- 
der salary and wage stabilization con- 
trols. 

A cardinal principle of a sound pen- 
sion plan is that the pension should 
be adequate. If the retirement income 
from the company pension plan and 
the government is insufficient, the em- 
ployee will resist retirement. And the 
company will be subject to unfavor- 
able community criticism. 


METHODS OF COMPUTING 


What is an adequate pension? The 
consensus is that one equivalent to 
50% of average pay from both sources 
is adequate. A pension based on pay 
averaged over the employee’s working 
life is, however, considerably less than 
his pay at time of retirement, for, as a 
rule, compensation tends to increase 
rather sharply during the last 10 or 15 
years before retirement. Consequently, 
a pension of half of average pay is 
probably only 35% or 40% of final 
pay. 

Three basic methods of computin 
the company pension are in common 
use today. The one most frequently 
employed is the definite-benefit type, 
under which the pension is computed 
by multiplying a predetermined per- 
centage of an employee’s. compensation 
by years of service or years of par- 
ticipation in the plan. For example, 
1% of $100 monthly compensation 
($1) multiplied by 30 years’ service 
amounts to a pension of $30 a month. 

Second in frequency is the money- 
purchase type, under which a definite 
percentage of the employee’s compen- 
sation is set aside each year. The size 
of the pension will depend upon the 
amount deposited and upon the age 
and sex of the individual. The third 
method provides for a pension equiva- 
lent to a flat percentage of compensa- 
tion, such as 25%, 30% or 35%, upon 


completion of a specified number of 
years of service. 

Definite-benefit and money-purchase 
plans always provide for a pension for 
service rendered subsequent to their 


‘adoption. This is known as the future. 


service pension. In addition they usu- 
ally provide a pension for all or part 
of the years of service prior to the date 
of the plan’s adoption. This is called 
the past-service pension. 

Ordinarily, the plan takes into con- 
sideration Social Security benefits in 
computing the company pension and 
provides a smaller benefit on the first 
$3,000 of compensation than on in- 
comes over $3,000 on which no gov- 
ernment benefits are provided. 

While the Federal law requires that 
the company pension plan shall not 
discriminate in favor of executives 
and other highly compensated em- 
ployees, it does permit the company to 
restrict participation to employees 
earning over $3,000 a year. In such 
cases, however, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has stipulated that employees 
earning over $3,000 shall not receive 
more from the company pension plan 
than is provided on the first $3,000 
under the Federal old-age benefits. 


EMPLOYERS BEAR BURDEN 


The trend to non-contributory pen- 
sion plans has been an outstanding 
characteristic of present-day pension 
plans. Before the war probably 80% 
of the plans provided for joint em- 
ployer-employee contributions. At pres- 
ent, however, about 80% of the new 
programs are supported entirely by 
the employer. It’s questionable as to 
how large a percentage of these non- 
contributory plans can be continued 
without contributions from employees 
when the war is over. 

Before the 1942 tax legislation be- 
came effective, there was a minor trend 
toward restricting eligibility to em- 
ployees earning over $3,000 a year. 
The new tax regulations halted the 
trend to a considerable extent, and 
many plans then restricted eligibility 
to salaried employees. The permanent 
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SINGLE, ‘TWIN’ OR ‘QUAD’ 


This is the story of how one basic engine, a favorite every- 
where it runs, has become a winner even in applications 
which demand two to four times its power. 


The engine is the General Motors series 71 Diesel which, 
back in peaceful days, showed the world what depend- 
able low-cost Diesel power could do on farms, highways 
and on scores of construction projects where developments 
in progress were quick to recognize the advantages of 
packing more power into less weight and space. 


It’s busy now all over the world powering landing craft 
and machinery that is building landing strips and level- 
ing jungles. 
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Where double the power is needed and space is cramped, 


two engines are joined side by side. Such “Twins” are 
used in M-3 and M-4 tanks and M-10 destroyers. 


In its third form, two “Twins” are joined end to end, 
forming a “Quad.” It is two of these “Quads” that drive 
the twin screws of the famous LCI’s (landing craft in- 
fantry), fastest of all landing craft. 


But whether “Single,” “Twin” or “Quad” these GM 
series 71 engines are promising many advantages for power 
users on big jobs and little: With a range of horsepower 
to fit almost every need, the GM Diesel will! be a good 
bet for everyone who wants dependable power at low cost. 
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exclusion of the hourly-paid employees 
from the pension plan may, however, 
exert a very unfavorable reaction on 
employer-employee relations. Accord- 
ingly, many new plans include all reg- 
ular employees but exclude part-time 
workers and all those with less than 
five years’ service. Thus temporary 
war workers are ineligible. 

Another important consideration in 
designing a pension plan is the type 
of funding to be used. In general there 
are three main types: The group an- 
nuity plan, the individual policy plan 
and the trust fund plan, known also 
as the self-administered or  sell- 
insured type. 

The group annuity plan is under- 
written by group insurance companies. 
It provides for a master contract nego- 
tiated between the employer and the 
insurance company. Under this type, 
a unit of single premium deferred an- 
nuity is purchased for each year an 
employee participates in the plan. 

The second type of pension funding 
is the individual policy plan. Stand- 
ard retirement income or annuity con- 
tracts are purchased. A trust is created 
and the trustee, usually a bank, owns 
the policies purchased for the partici- 
pants under the plan. The unit of 
annuity bought under the individual 
policy plan is based upon the total 
benefit to be provided at retirement. 
The initial unit is based on the em- 
ployee’s salary when he enters the plan. 


TRUST FUND PLAN 


The third type of funding is the 
trust fund plan. This plan requires the 
services of an actuary to determine the 
amounts necessary to place the plan on 
a sound actuarial foundation. These 
funds are deposited in a trust under a 
trust agreement and may be invested 
in stocks and other securities, proper- 
ties or insurance contracts. 

In its survey of company pension 
plans the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board asked employers what they 
considered to be the chief advantage 
of the method of funding which they 
had chosen. To those with plans under- 
written by insurance companies, these 
advantages were: Safety, relief from 
responsibility for the funds, guaran- 
tee of benefits and employee confi- 
dence in this method. To those with 
trust fund plans, the advantages were: 
Flexibility in handling contributions 
and benefits, cheaper costs and better 
control over investments. 

The group annuity plan is flexible 


in that contributions can be automati- 
cally adjusted for increases or de- 
creases in employees’ income. If the 
employee’s services are temporarily in- 
terrupted the contributions are sus- 
pended without impairing employee 
pension credits already accumulated. 

On the other hand, the rates and 
terms of a group annuity plan are 
guaranteed for only five years. There- 
after the insurance company can 
change them annually. When an em- 
ployee severs his connection with the 
company he cannot take over the pol- 
icy and continue it. 


ADVANTAGES FOR EMPLOYEE 


One of the distinct advantages of 
the individual policy. is its lifetime 
guarantees of rates and other terms. 
Each policy must, however, be bought 
at the rates and terms then in force. 
Premium rates are higher than those 
under group annuity contracts, but the 
policy provides more liberal benefits, 
such as greater death benefits, larger 
cash surrender values and more an- 
nuity options at the time of retire- 
ment. If the employee should leave be- 
fore retirement it is possible under cer- 
tain circumstances for him to take 
over the contract. 

The individual policy is relatively 
inflexible in adjusting contributions to 
changes in income. Premium pay- 
ments must be continued whether em- 
ployees are at work or not. Because 
of this fact and because of the heavy 
cash surrender charges during the 
early years of the policy, such plans 
operate successfully only if income and 
employment are stable. They are not 
satisfactory for wage earners whose 
incomes fluctuate and whose employ- 
ment may be interrupted by lay-offs. 

The trust fund plan also possesses 
important advantages. It’s more flex- 
ible than either the group annuity or 
individual policy plan because it is not 
bound by the provisions of the stand- 


' ard contracts issued by insurance com- 


panies. During periods of depression 
contributions can be temporarily sus- 
pended without endangering the plan’s 
financial structure. It is also possible 
to make exceptions to published rules 
in unusual or meritorious cases, but 
any such action that smacks of dis- 
crimination in favor of highly-paid 


employees will not be tolerated under — 


government regulations. Disability 
pensions, which ordinarily cannot be 
provided under an insured plan, can 
be included in the trust fund plan. 


The initial cost of this type is prob. 
ably lower than that of an insured 
plan because the employer’s contribu. 
tions are usually discounted for death 
and severances. Advocates of insured 
plans state that the cost of a pension 
plan does not rest upon assumptions 
but upon experience. Only time will 
tell whether the cost over a long period 
of years will continue lower under the 
trust fund plan for, after all, the his. 
tory of actuarially determined pension 
plans is of relatively short duration. 
The insurance companies claim that 
the difference in initial costs represents 
the margin of safety required to per- 
mit them to give definite guarantees. 

The chief disadvantage of a trust 
fund plan, from the employee’s point 
of view, is that the employer does not 
guarantee the pension, whereas it is 
guaranteed under an insured plan. 
From the employer’s standpoint, the 
chief disadvantage of a trust fund plan 
is that he is responsible for the safety 
of the pension fund even though he 
may delegate authority to a bank to 
invest the funds. 

No type of funding is ideal from 
every standpoint. The strength and 
weaknesses of the different types 
should be weighed carefully to deter- 
mine the one best suited to the par- 
ticular establishment. In some cases 
all three types may be combined to 
obtain the maximum of advantages 
and minimum of disadvantages. 


MORALE BUILDER 


That pension plans have performed 
a valuable function in American in- 
dustry is manifest from the fact that 
they maintained a steady rate of 
growth over the years, even before 
taxes became so powerful an incentive. 
Certain advantages, however, seem 
more important in wartime than in 
peacetime. In its 1944 survey of pen- 
sion plans, the National Industrial 
Conference Board found that the ad- 
vantage of a pension plan mentioned 
most frequently by employers was its 
influence in holding down turnover, 
especially among the longer-service 
key employees.. Next in order of fre- 
quency was listed its influence in rais- 
ing employee morale. It had also in- 
creased efficiency by permitting the 
orderly withdrawal of inefficient, su- 
perannuated employees according to a 
definite plan. Finally, a big advantage 
is that by removing older employees, 
opportunities for advancement, are 
opened to younger workers. 
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The amazing NEW West 
at a glance 


THIS 48-PAGE BOOK gives the basic infor- 
mation you need to become informed about the profit-opportunities for your company 
in this faster-growing, better-than-average-income section of the Nation. 


It’s An Amazing NEW West’s at-a-glance text and statistics, maps and photographs 
explain why our “four great markets in one” are so rich in profit promise... why Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area is the most logical of all western locations for serving these 
markets at lower cost and in less time... and many other facts you need to know in 


order to know the West. 


CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will supply full information 
about the requirements of your western operation, we will pre- 
pare, without cost or obligation, a Confidential Special Survey 
keyed directly to your individual problems. ; 
We suggest that you get a// preliminaries worked out as soon 
as possible, so as to be able to start without delay as soon as 
restrictions are lifted. As the first step, 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 4808 
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Opportunities 


...in income property 
By THE EDITORS 


ESPITE the huge wave of home 
[)iovine expected after the war, 
there will always be a great num- 
ber of people who prefer to live in an 
apartment, in order to be relieved of 


all responsibilities such as taxes, re- 
pairs, garbage disposal, heat, hot water 
and general maintenance. A great pro- 
portion of these people would be de- 
lighted to live in a real house. if they 














Crawford Compressor Station, near Columbus, Ohio—largest of its kind in the world 


For American Homes and Industries 


Through a vast and busy network of 
pipe lines and compressors, Columbia 
System serves the homes and industries 
in 1600 communities with a population 
in excess of 5,000,000. 

During the past war years, millions 
of cubic feet of Natural Gas distributed 
by the operating companies of Columbia 
have gone to our many war plants for 
the production of our arms of war— 
Fuel for Our Fires of Freedom. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Columbia System has concentrated 
its efforts in supplying these fires, and 
also in maintaining under unprecedent- 
ed wartime demand the output of 
electric energy at wartime peaks. 
Columbia will continue to dedicate 
its efforts and responsibility to the 
public—the public it serves and the 
public by which it is owned: 82,000 
shareholders living in every state and 
territory and many foreign counsitries. 








could have the same kind of. service, 

This will be possible, after the war, 
by means of prefabricated houses, fur. 
nished or unfurnished, that would 
offer, on a rental basis, an individual 
home with full apartment house service, 
It can be done simply by having 20 
or more houses: in a group, each sup. 
plied with heat and hot water from a 
central station, with a janitor in charge, 
It would, in effect, be the same thing 
as an apartment building with 20 units, 
except that each “apartment” would 
be a real house. Prefabricated houses 
after the war are expected to be mod- 
erately priced. The total investment for 
such a venture would probably run 
from $50,000 to $75,000. 

The first few years, while the houses 
are brand new, a rental price of $60 a 
month would be considered moderate 
in the average city, and would be no 
higher than the price of similar ac- 
commodations in a new apartment 
building. With reasonably intelligent 
management, operating costs, includ- 
ing a 10% allowance for vacancies, 
advertising, janitor’s salary, fuel, taxes, 
insurance, water, waste disposal, decor- 
ating, repairs, janitor supplies, etc., 
would not come to more than 50% of 
the gross income, leaving a balance 
to cover time payments and interest 
on the mortgage, plus a substantial 
profit. Of course, operating costs vary 
in different localities. 


PROFITS FROM CABINS 


The resumption of full-scale motor- 
ing will bring a greatly increased 
demand for summer cabins for week- 
ends and vacations. If you have a num- 
ber of these cabins in an area where 
there is good fishing and hunting, you 
can figure on having them occupied for 
several months of the year. The most 
profitable way to operate them is to 
have them furnished completely, in- 
cluding linens and dishes, and main- 
tain your own beach and grounds. An 
agent on the premises, occupying one 
of the cabins, can take full charge of 
rentals and maintenance. 

Before the war it was possible to 
build a small two-room cabin for 
about $300 to $400. Prefabricated 
post-war cabins will also be available 
at low prices. Total investment would 
be about $15,000. The net return 
should average $2,000 a season, on the 
basis of $150 a cabin per season, and 
a 33 1/3% operating cost. In many 
localities the cabin rental may be as 
high as $300 a season, depending on 
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AN TED: More Men Like MIKE 


Reading time: 1 minute, 57 seconds 


“My first job at 18 

was helping in a 
shoe store. That was in 1900. 

With this modest start, I saved and 

planned to get ahead. I knew that 

the way to succeed was to 

keep working at it. 


“Dealing in livestock I found 

I could cover ground faster in a 

car and do more trading. I bought one. 
A farmer-customer liked it and traded 
me some cattle for it. I sold the cattle 
and bought another car. 

































“Within a few years I 
had a shoe store of my 

own. I married and my wife helped me 
carry on the business. That gave me time 
to branch out and better myself. An 
opportunity soon came along. 






. eal 


Pa 


“In 1918 I bought my 

first Dodge automobile, 

and about that time realized that 
more and more people were buying 
cars. I continued in the shoe business 
and livestock trading; but I also began 
selling cars for a local dealer along with 
farm machinery. 





* * * * 










“One day I bought a horse; 
sold it at a profit and bought another. 
This business thrived and before long 
I acquired a livery stable as horse and 
cattle trading took me over the 
countryside. vf 





“These various interests occupied me 
until 1927 when I became a Dodge dealér 
and devoted my entire time to this. I still 
operate this business along with a branch 
in a nearby town. Before the war, with 
nearly 100 employees, my automobile 
sales exceeded $1,250,000 in a year.” 
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Early in life Mike recognized and followed the tra- 
ditional American formula for individual progress. 


He knew that with freedom of opportunity 
to compete with others in serving the public, the 
best economical security anyone could have is ini- 
tiative, energy and industriousness. He was con- 
fident that under the American way . . . with the 
public free to choose . . . he would reap rewards 
in proportion to the success of his efforts. That 
was all the incentive Mike needed. 


This dealer whom we call “Mike” is the owner 
of a successful business today. His progress is 


K E E P Oo N BU Yi! 
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typical of the opportunities that exist in free 


competitive business. 


With the return of peace this should again be 
true of the automobile business which has thrived 
by anticipating public needs and supplying them. 
Every branch of this industry should offer a 
bright future to alert, ambitious men. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH * DODGE *« DESOTO 


CHRYSLER « DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
You'll Enjoy “The Music of Morton Gould” Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T.. CBS 
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Background 


FOR AN ENJOYABLE TIME 


TUNE UP YOUR DRINKS with Canada Dry Water. 
“Pr~-POINT CARBONATION” keeps them full of life 


..» sparkle lasts to the bottom sip. 


Canada Dry Water—the world’s most popular 


club soda—is preferred in the 
finest bars, hotels and clubs. Its 


special formula points up the fla- 
Canada 


vor of any tall drink. Serve 
Dry Water in your home...it costs 


no more than ordinary mixers. 
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BIG BOTTLE 


15¢ 


Pius deposit 

















Why do 
they make 
the “tank 
that floats” 

out of 

STEEL? 


See page 7 











YOUR 


WASHINGTON 
* STAY * 


For business and government 
contacts, choose the LAFAYETTE 


near other government buildings 
—a stone’s throw from down- 
town. The location is quiet — 
room comforts relaxing — and, 
for the epicurean, there’s the 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


A JEFF FORD ENT! 


2 blocks from the White House— (i 








Get Behind the Mighty 
Seventh War Loan 














the supply-and-demand situation and 
the attraction-value of the location. 
If your cabins are located close to 
a public beach it would not be neces. 
sary to create and maintain a beach 
of your own. In the case of seashore 
cabins, proximity to a resort shopping 


| center is desirable. 


One of the big pre-war novelties in 
Northern Minnesota was a fleet of 
cabin houseboats, which vacationists 
rented instead of ordinary cabins. Ac- 
tually, they were ordinary cabins built 
on floats. After the war a fleet of simi- 
lar craft on an attractive lake will con- 
stitute an income property of value. 
If prefabricated cabins are used, the 
complete houseboat will cost about 
$800 each to construct. They can be 
powered by a large outboard motor. 
At $25 a week each houseboat would 
gross $300 during a 12-week season, 
so that a fleet of 20 would bring in 
$6,000. Operating expenses, including 
the salary of a combination manager 
and maintenance man, motor and 
other repairs, dock rental, advertising, 
painting and miscellaneous items 
should not exceed $2,500. 


SUBURBAN PROSPECTS 


A huge increase in motoring will 
occasion an increased demand for 
heated garages, especially in apartment 
building districts. A garage able to 
park 100 or more cars at an average 
of $5 a month constitutes a valuable 
kind of income property. Space may 
be leased to a mechanic for repairs 
and servicing, providing additional 
revenue. Heating costs are minimized 
because in the cold weather season it 
is only necessary to maintain a 35 or 
40 degree temperature. 

With millions of new homes erected 
after the war, many new communities 
will be created, because many people 
will locate their homes in suburban 
real estate developments. These new 
communities will demand stores of all 
kinds, and store buildings will be in 
demand. Store rentals may be nominal 
at first, but as the population increases 
and business volume grows with it, 
rental values will rise accordingly. 

Stores will be in demand for such 
businesses as groceries, meats, beauty 
and barber shops, radio service, plumb- 
ing and heating, dry cleaning and 
laundering, hardware and a host of 
others. With thousands of returned 
service men starting businesses of their 
own, the outlook for this type of prop- 
erty seems promising. 














Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 
No. 3 of a series: for the Signal Corps 
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How pai make 2 wires do the war work of 20 


As our armies push forward, they 
need more and more communica- 
tions channels. They get them 
quickly —thanks to Western Electric 
carrier telephone equipment. 


Without carrier, 2 wires ordinari- 
ly carry one telephone and one or 
two telegraph circuits. By using 
carrier equipment, more telephone 
and telegraph circuits can be pro- 
vided without adding more wire. 
This makes maximum use of exist- 
ing wires —eliminates the need to 
manufacture, transport and install 
thousands of additional miles of 
wire—saves countless hours in pro- 
viding vital circuits. 


JUNE 15, 1945 


The Army, for example, uses car- 
rier to obtain three telephone and 
fourteen telegraph circuits over one 
pair of wires. Even with the use of 
much carrier equipment, the Army’s 
consumption of wire in France ran 
as high as 3,000 miles per day. 
Carrier telephone equipment has 
long been made by Western Electric 
for the Bell System. Army needs, 
however, differ in many ways from 
regular telephone requirements. 


To meet these wartime conditions, 
Bell Laboratories engineers de- 
signed a revolutionary “packaged” 
carrier equipment for the Signal 
Corps. Self-contained, completely 
wired for quick, easy installation, 
these units have been produced by 
Western Electric in vast quantities. 
On every front, they are speeding 
our Circuits for Victory! 


During the Seventh War Loan Drive, 
buy bigger extra War Bonds! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOQURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 


iN WAR.. 


-ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, 
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An Important Message About 
YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 














This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 
‘post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 


absolutely essential to the executive of ’ 


today—and to the executive of the future! 





Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Servjce 
specifically help you — right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!” 


More than 3,000,000 copies of “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “a turning point in the lives of literally 


Lad | 


thousands of men”’! 


Get This Book— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It dem- 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 

There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 








Dept. 298, 
In Canada, 5 


Home Address 





Fiease mail ooell 


Position ........ 


—¥ Hamilton Institute 
6 s, 4 § West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
Wellington Street, 


West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


without ae, 2. copy of the 64-page book—“FORG- 
N BUSIN 
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Farmers in 
the Factory 


weer may be the solution to the 
South’s generations-old share. 
cropper problem is in operation to- 
day in the little town of Autaugaville, 
Ala. It’s a plan that enables a Negro 
sharecropper, for example, to earn as 
much as $2,000 a year in addition to 
what he makes on his farm. 

It’s the idea of Edward Pearson, 
Alabama mill owner. The idea came to 
him when wartime labor shortages hit 
his community. The only available 
source of labor was the sharecropper 
farmers, whose time was completely 
occupied in wringing a bare living 
from their tiny parcels of ground. Why 
not employ these men, reasoned Pear- 
son, lending them equipment so that 
their farm work could be done more 
quickly and efficiently, and utilizing 
the farm time saved by hiring them in 
his factories? 


HOW IT WORKS 


Today, when a job vacancy occurs, 
Pearson offers it to a nearby farmer, 
promising to hire equipment necessary 
to till his land. Take Thomas Jackson, 
a Negro tenant farmer. Machinery will 
cultivate 45 acres of his land this year. 
From that, he expects a net of $1,150 
—more than he could get full time by 
hand labor, to which he will add $750 
earned in the factory, more than he 
ever made in a year in his life. 

Pearson was once a farmer himself, 
so he knows the lay of the land. The 
machinery he hires is paid for by the 
farmer out of his wages. He earns 
perhaps $20 a week for his part-time 
work, from which Pearson withholds 
$10 toward a credit fund. When the 
credit fund equals the cost of the ma- 
chinery rental, the full $20 goes to the 
tenant-worker. 

Pearson believes that there are no 
limits to the possibilities of his idea. 

“Why, it can be used in small town 
department stores, drug stores, gro- 
ceries and all kinds of factories,” he 
enthuses. “Wherever there’s tractor 
land this plan will work. And it’s the 
biggest thing ever for the poor tenant 
farmer or small-time Southern farmer. 
For the first time he knows that, come 
good crop or bad crop, he’ll have 
money in his pocket.” 

And the industrialist will have help 
in his factories. —Davip MARKSTEIN. 

















*® 1895 e ‘THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF ANACONDA 


Today, the interior of almost every brewery is 
dominated by the soft gleam of copper—the 
metal of the brewmaster for hundreds of years. 
The red metal is well chosen, for over long 
years of service it protects the quality and flavor 
of beer as it is being brewed. 

Economy, as well as quality, has helped make 
this use of copper universal. For copper, tough 
and long-lasting though it is, is readily work- 
able—easily fashioned into intricate shapes 
and forms. Another important advantage of 


copper is that it is easily cleaned, assuring 


highly sanitary brewing conditions. 


Wey Beer ci brewed te COPPER 


Other qualities of copper and its alloys, brass 
and bronze, make them uniquely valuable to all 
industry —high electrical conductivity, tough- 
ness, freedom from rust and resistance to corro- 
sion—qualities in combination possessed only 
by the red metal and its alloys. 

That’s why the men, mines, smelters and 
fabricating plants of Anaconda have helped to 
push the production of copper to meet 
America’s unparalleled wartime requirements. 
That’s why, too, copper, brass and bronze 
figure so prominently in the postwar plans of 
so many manufacturers. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
Ausfowon CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


Lend More for Victory .. . Buy an Extra War Bond. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTER: :ATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and. brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! Ypu just press 
a button... and talk! ExECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—dquestions asked and answered — 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


WP Aecivone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For free booklet mail coupon today! 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet F-16. 
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WORD MAGIC 


A virtually error-proof method of 
word transmission is the latest advance 
in international communication sys- 
tems. A single radiotelegraph trans- 
mitter, employing eight channels simul- 
taneously, can) handle 488 words a 
minute. Errors are quickly spotted by 
means of a warning bell which rings 
each time a word is garbled or muti- 
lated in transmission, while at the same 
time a maltese cross marks the exact 
place of error. An RCA development, 
the equipment is now in operation be- 
tween New York and London, with 
extension of channels to San Francis- 
co to expedite the flow of government 
and press traffic to and from the 
United Nations Conference. 


DIESEL DEVELOPMENT 


High-speed Diesel engines will no 
longer be limited to burning special 
fuels. A device recently invented by 
Professor Robert R. Rice of North 
Carolina State College now makes it 
possible for them to use both heavy 
and crude oils, thereby providing more 
economical operation and wider appli- 
cation of Diesels in industry and agri- 
culture. Basis of the invention is a new 
type of mixing chamber which results 
in more power and speed from an en- 
gine of a given size. 


AUTOMATIC “SMELLER" 
Credit General Electric with devel- 


oping an electronic “smeller” to pro- 
tect factory and laboratory workers 
from harmful mercury vapors. Light- 
weight, provided with shoulder straps, 
the machine can easily be carried on 
inspection tours, is expected to prove 
a valuable aid to industrial hygiene. 


RUBBER FROM ROSIN 


An improved type of synthetic rub- 
ber for tires, which uses for emulsion 
a soap solution with a base of rosin 
acid, is reported by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. The product reduces tread 
cracking, increases road wear. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Two more safety aids for workers 
are produced by the American Optical 
Co.: (1) An absorbent sweatband, 
specially designed for foundrymen, 
welders and other workers on hot jobs, 
helps reduce the possibility of acci- 


New Ideas 


dents from blurred vision by keeping 
sweat out of the eyes and off goggles, 
Made from synthetic sponge, the sweat- 
band is comfortable, easily sterilized; 
(2) a one-piece work glove which fur. 
nishes hand protection in welding and 
other heavy-duty operations. Tough 
and durable, its seamless back con- 
struction minimizes the danger of 
catching sparks or molten metal. 


“READING” METAL 


An electric device that analyzes the 
composition of metals by reading a 
photographic plate of the metal’s spec- 
trum, thus indicating the alloys’ 
strength or resilience, is the latest 
General Electric development. Called a 
transmission photometer, the gadget’s 
analytical powers are performed in 
combination with a spectograph. The 
device permits the concentration of 
materials in an alloy to be determined 
with greater accuracy and speed than 
was formerly possible. 


MECHANICAL DOOR 


Post-war garage owners can look 
forward to a-brand-new overhead type 
of garage door—made of aluminum. 
Designed by the Berry Door Co., it’s 
easy to handle, offers a new operating 
principle whereby all of the mechan- 
ism is enclosed in a small box on the 
interior of the door, thus eliminating 
all cumbersome hardware inside the 
garage. Multiple installations are ex- 
pected to make the door desirable for 
airplane hangars and other commer- 
cial buildings. 


FLOATING DRYDOCK 


Floating drydocks are changing na- 
val warfare concepts, enabling U. S. 
naval strategists to plan ocean-going 
operations without dependence upon 
fixed bases. Complete units in them- 
selves, these war-tested mobile dry- 
docks not only contain up-to-the-min- 
ute repair shops but even a “hotel” 
for the service crew. 


FROZEN FOOD “OVEN” 


Frozen foods are now defrosted in 
double-quick time by means of a high- 
frequency heat device involving the 
use of an “oven.” A beam of dielectric 
heat is broadcast throughout a solid 
block of frozen food, much in the same 
manner as sound is transntitted by a 
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radio station. Although defrosting ; 7 . 


time is cut from hours to minutes, 
this quick-thawing process preserves 


the taste, texture ahd nutritive valid (|) 


of the food, will enable the food in- 
dustry to move perishables from pro- 
ducer to consumer in better condition 
then ever before possible. 


PORTABLE SERVICE STATION 


Mobile power lubrication is made 
available to mechanized agriculture for 
the first time by the Stewart-Warner 
Corp. The company has perfected a 
versatile unit which will supply high 


. and low pressure lubrication, inflate 


tires and apply rust preventive and 
other surfacing materials for farm ma- 
chinery, cars and trucks. Portability is 
obtained by mounting the unit on a 
truck or trailer. 


SELF-CLOSING WINDOWS 


Homes and offices in the not too 
distant future may have windows that 
close automatically when it rains. The 
trick will be accomplished by means 
of a moisture-sensitive switch which 
operates a mechanism similar to that 
which raises and lowers aircraft land- 
ing gear. 


LEATHER-LIKE CLOTH? 


Longer life for loose-leaf binders 
may result from a _ war-developed 
resin-coated fabric called Terson cloth. 
A product of the Athol Manufacturing 
Co., its durability and high resistance 
to abrasion are expected to afford 
many widespread uses in the textile 
field, including cotton base fabrics and 
‘nylon and glass fibers. Added feature: 
Leather-like in quality and appearance, 
it’s said to lack leather’s tendencies to 
dry out, scuff and crack. 


VETERAN “JOBVERTISING" 


A widely applauded gesture toward 
ex-service men and women is the New 
York Times’ policy of including a star 
in each Situation Wanted ad—to indi- 
cate that the job-seeker is an honor- 
ably discharged veteran. The idea is 


eliciting a wide reader response. 


POOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOLNS- 


Sales are the breath of life to 
business, and salesmen are its 
lungs.—JosepH. E. Rocers, 
Addressograph § Multigraph 
Corp. 
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HEAT TRANSFER SPECIALISTS 


TO INDUSTRY 


Changes come fast in industry. New ideas replace old, and make new problems 
in heat transfer. For more than a quarter century, Young engineers have worked 
with the creative men of industry, solving new cooling and heating problems 
as they came. Typical example is the contribution of Young engineers to 
aviation. The development of improved oil coolers, coolant radiators, super- 

charger intercoolers, cabin heaters and temperature regulating systems mare 
helped American aviators dominate the skies. What'is your heat transfer ceaalar ates 
lem? If you want the efficient, economical solution, consult Young engineers. 








HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Oil Coolers © Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Radiators © Intercoolers © Heating and Cooling Coils 
@ Engine Jacket Water Coolers @ Unit Heaters @ Convectors @ Condensers @ Air Conditioning 
Units @ Heat Exchangers « Evaporators ©@ Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG BADIATOR C@., 701 Marquette St., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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that will help you to get 


ge better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life. 

ge better performance 
gee lower upkeep costs 





SUGGESTIONS 






Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 

Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide” —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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Washington Outlook 
By GENE ROBB 


E outlook from Washington just 
now depends on how far ahead 
your gunsights are fixed and the 

particular objects on which they are 
trained. The marked disagreements 
which are apparent today among the 
professional capital forecasters are 
largely a result of whether they are 
wearing near-sighted or far-sighted 
spectacles. 

Those who are focusing narrowly 
on the next few months tend to accent 
unemployment and strikes that are 
coming with deeper cutbacks in war 
orders, the barrel-bottom-scraping for 
food and other civilian goods, the 
complexities of battling through a half 
dozen Federal agencies to get a clear 
road for reconversion, the black clouds 
of starvation and discord hanging over 
Europe. 

Other equally competent analysts, 
both in and out of government, place 
emphasis on the longer view. Starting 
gradually toward the end of the year, 
they see an era of high-priced pros- 
perity with plentiful jobs, more to eat, 
some cut in taxes and some increase 
in profits. 


CONFLICTING VIEWPOINTS 
The outlook also is painted in kalei- 
doscopic colors, each portraying a dif- 
ferent point of view. For example, 
wage-rates will go up around 10% but 


elimination of overtime will cut take- , 


home pay by about that amount. To 
the extent that these higher rates en- 
danger ability of manufacturers to 
produce civilian items and market 
them profitably, current wage pres- 
sures are disturbing, but to the degree 
that the resulting payrolls will hold 
buying power to high levels this trend 
does not seem alarming. 

Conflicting viewpoints show up sim- 
ilar differences in such kindred eco- 
nomic subjects as price control, in- 
come taxes, surplus government prop- 
erty, unemployment tide-over benefits, 
broader social security coverage, fur- 
ther tariff cuts from reciprocal trade 
agreements, etc. 

OPA will settle for a flat one-year 
extension of present law but may get 
only six months. There won’t be any 


major changes before Fall, not because 
Congress likes the way OPA is being 
run today, but because no better over. 
all program has been forcibly present- 
ed. Price control, however, will be 
used less frequently to compel produc- 
tion of low-end goods at pre-war ratios. 


Efforts made in that direction have not 


worked. 

Truman endorsement of $25-a-week 
for laid-off workers didn’t surprise 
those who had studied the Senate rec- 
ord of the new President. He is merely 
continuing down a strongly liberal line 
for labor which was further demon- 
strated by his appointment of Schwel- 
lenbach. 


PLANS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Congress will not approve the feder- 
alizing of unemployment insurance 
which Truman, like Roosevelt, is ad- 
vocating, but may be expected to vote 
substantial Federal aid to supplement 
disbursements from State funds. Plans 
that will get most attention are: (1) 
Travel pay to send displaced workers 
back home; (2) lump-sum settlements 
to facilitate movement of labor to 
areas where there are jobs; (3) Fed- 
eral payments to war-plant “veterans,” 
conditioned upon acceptance by States 
of certain minimum unemployment 
standards. \ 

Tax credits for post-war reconver- 
sion will be available for use in 1946 
to facilitate business transition ‘from 
war to peacetime production. With 
prodding, Congress may be persuaded 
to conclude final action on the recipro- 
cal trade program and the Bretton 
Woods agreement before taking off on 
a Summer recess, but its present dis- 
position is to postpone voting on a 
half dozen controversial issues until 
Fall. This batch of hot potatoes will 
make trouble for the Administration 
from now on; President Truman’s 
honeymoon is drawing to a close. 

Surplus property set-up is impossibly 
confused. It will take a new law to 
centralize authority in a single admin- 
istrator and to bring manufacturers 
and distributors in as advisers. 

Veterans are creating a thorny 
problem for employers who have been 
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forced into closed-shop deals with 
unions since their younger men were 
drafted. The unions are threatened 
with public censure if they continue 
anti-veteran policies and employers, as 
usual, are caught in the middle. An- 
other new law to clarify veterans’ 
rights to their old jobs will become 


necessary. 

There will be hearings, debates and 
loud talk this Fall about government- 
guaranteed full employment, about the 
best kind of compulsory military train- 
ing after the war, and about extending 
Federal fair employment or anti-dis- 
crimination activities. Other more im- 
mediate problems, however, seem des- 
tined to keep such measures off the 
statute books at least until 1946. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Beyond these primary domestic 
issues loom the imponderable effects 
on U. S. business of developments 
abroad, topped by recurring whispers 
of peace feelers from Japan. While 
U. S. will keep on trying to sell quick 
“unconditional surrender” to the Japs, 
all plans are based on continued hard 
fighting in the Far East for about one 
year more, 

U. S. bungles as a novice in Euro- 
pean power politicking are matched by 
an enfeebling ineptness in helping the 
war-torn nations get back to an eco- 
nomic subsistence level. Enormous for- 
eign demand for almost everything 
U. S. can export for several years is 
limited only by the extent of credit 
U. S. will provide and by the ability 
of these nations to resume their pro- 
duction and trade with this country. 
Frictions now arising from closer asso- 
ciation with the battle-scarred Allies 
are comparable with the kind of dis- 
turbances and dissensions which fol- 
lowed World War I. If the situation 
this time is little better, at least it is 


no worse. 
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~ We want to get away quick- 
ly and sensibly from the totali- 
tarian measures which are 
necessary to beat totalitarian 
enemies in war. We believe in 
being governed, not in being 
spoon-fed, kicked, patted, 
praised, cursed, directed, fined, 
: licensed, taxed and exhorted 
= ll the time. We believe in the 
= Government being a governor 
but not a governess.—EFFI- 
CIENCY MacazinE (London). 
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For tresses...and Fortresses 


Lotion for her hair . . . fuel for the bomb- 
er... what possible connection could 
there be between these two? 

What common denominator...for the 
tiny folding box with the bottle of lotion 
inside... and the huge corrugated con- 
tainer, for a giant reserve fuel tank? 

Just this... both are paperboard prod- 
ucts made by Flintkote. 

Between the two. . . one 100,000 times 
larger than the other... you'll finda 
wide range and variety mf other Flint- 


kote containers. Each designed and built 
for a specific purpose. 

You'll find many,sizes and shapes and 
finishes. Some glamorous... for shelf and 
counter and sales appeal. Some tough... 
to hold their own with rough handlers. 
Some protective...to keep moisture out, 
or in, as required. 

That gives some idea of the versatility 
at your disposal . . . in designs, in mater- 
als, in manufacturing methods. So bring 
your packaging problems to Flintkote. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


For immediate and future needs you'll 
find a broad selection of anti-corrosion 
coatings, paperboard containers, roofing 
materials, flooring, interior finishes, 
waterproofing compounds, adhesives, 
sound deadeners and absorbers, and 
building materials for new and 
existing industrial and residential 
buildings. 

At Flintkote, versatility is the 


SNC 


planned result of special knowledge, skills, 
and experience gained through 43 years 
of painstaking research, careful manufac- 
ture, and practical application. It’s al- 
ways at your disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 55th and 
6») Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
a@™ California. 
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LABOR 


Encouraging: A forward step in the 
settlement of potential veteran-labor 
job disputes is the new wage-hour 
agreement signed by Graham-Paige and 
UAW-CIO, providing: (1) Seniority 
credit for length of military service to 
veterans who left any company or oc- 
cupation to enter the armed forces, or 
who went into service directly from 
school; (2) veterans’ seniority for 
U. S. citizens who have served in any 


of the Allied nations’ armed forces. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Significant? The Government is now 
landlord of a million families! Due 
chiefly to emergency needs for housing 
war workers, Federal housing has in- 
creased six-fold since 1940, bringing 
the total to more than 800,000 dwell- 
ing units. During the same period 150,- 
000 units were constructed by local 
housing authorities. . . . Earmarked? 
According to a recent survey of farm- 
ers’ building intentions, they plan to 
spend over $3,000,000,000 for post- 


The Pattern 


. 
of Business 
war construction, repair and improve- 


ment of farm homes and service build- 
ings. 


AVIATION 


No idle dream: A completely auto- 
matic flying technique is now consid- 
ered a definite possibility by aviation 
engineers. . . . More speed for air 
cargo: Shippers can soon look forward 
to cross-country air cargo shipments 
in nine hours or less. Meanwhile, living 
plants were transported by airliner for 
the first time on a large scale when 
tomato plants, pulled after sunrise in 
Georgia, were transplanted in Ohio be- 
fore sunset the same day, thereby 
averting a threat to the crop by un- 
favorable weather conditions. 


RAILROADS 


Despite the importance of the ICC’s 
recent class-rate decision, authorities 
consider it only an initial move in a 
readjustment that may take almost a 
decade to achieve. Meantime, substan- 
tial differentials will still prevail be- 





War Bonds. 





7™ WAR LOAN 


Our purchases of War Bonds 
backed our Armed Forces in 


the defeat of Germany. 
We will back our Armed 


Forces in the defeat of Japan 


by purchasing MORE 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








tween regional areas. . . . Forecast: 
Reversal of war-traffic from East to 
West will boost total transportation 
mileage to a new wartime peak. 


TEXTILES 


Ominous? The present buying poli- 
cies of military and Government relief 
agencies, in the opinion of WPB’s Dr, 
W. Y. Elliott, are threatening to make 
the American textile industry a world 
relief medium, while foreign textile in- 
dustries operate in a free textile econ- 
omy... . Watch for efforts to embody 
a Wool Import Quota Plan—to control 
the importation of wool and wool tex. 
tiles after the war—in the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaty Act, if and when it’s re- 
newed. 


Discount talk of abundant tires for 
civilians. According to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, “V-E Day 
has not solved the tire problem.” As 
a matter of fact, shortages are still 
acute, will remain so for some time. 
The only action that will ease the situ- 
ation is an extremely heavy cutback in 
present military requirements—so far 
not in sight. . . . Major ordeal ahead 
for car owners? Summer months will 
bring the first mass test of the ability 
of synthetic rubber tires to withstand 
tire-killing hot-weather wear. 


INFLATION 


Although the first phase—an expan- 
sion in bank credit—in war-engen- 
dered inflation is in progress, the safe- 
ty valve, in the form of controls over 
prices and wages, plus rationing, has 
braked the development of the second 
phase—a rapid increase in prices. One 
big uncertainty: As the current com- 
plex system of controls is lifted, will 
consumer goods be produced in suff- 
ciently large volume to absorb present 
accumulation of savings? Key to the 
problem: Confidence in the continuing 
stability of post-war purchasing power. 


PRODUCTION 


Warning: While victory in Europe 
has relieved many specific production 
problems, we cannot afford to take a 
one-front war production program as 
a matter of course. Top priority must 
continue to be given to military pro- 
grams. Although present indications 
are that only moderate reductions in 
current levels of military production 
are planned by WPB, additional cut- 
backs anticipated in the next few 


FORBES. 
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» gonths will permit a big expansion in 


civilian output. . . . WPB will not re- 
move controls until it’s clear that war 
production will not be adversely affect- 
ed. Says Chairman Krug: “When we 
remove controls, we cannot promise 
that they are off for the duration. Fur- 
ther, in removing controls, we must 
guard against any effort to redesign 
them for purposes for which they were 
not intended. Compliance with the 
controls exercised by the WPB is de- 
pendent entirely upon the public ac- 
ceptance of the fact that only those 
controls necessary to the prosecution 
of the war are being imposed.” . . . 
Encouraging: While WPB will outline 
the broad details of reconversion, it’s 
expected that industry will take the 
initiative in the task of reconversion 
and re-employment. 
COAL 

Danger point: Despite a decline in 
soft coal consumption, the nation’s 
stockpile of bituminous coal has 
dropped to its lowest level since mid- 
1941. This decrease, says Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes, emphasizes the 
need for storage and conservation, in 
preparation for next Winter. 
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‘YOU CAN influence others with <a 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get ecross your 
dees. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe MRR. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
Sen Jose. California 











Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction + Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg,, New York 17 » Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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how to use creative powers of mind to remold 
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What's Ahead for Foreign Trade 
{Continued from page 16! 


ley-Smoot Act;boosted to still higher 
levels tariffs that were, for many im- 
ports, already almost unscalable, for- 
eign nations that could not pay for our 
goods, in either cash or goods, bought 
as little as possible from us. 

By 1943 the full implication of re- 
garding foreign trade as a one-way 
transaction was apparent, and the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Act was 
passed to mitigate some of the conse- 
quences of our previous policy. The 
act permitted a reduction in tariff 
rates up to 50%, but not uncondition- 
ally. 

The act deals with realities. It 
recognizes that, for better or worse, 
tariffs are an integral part of our econ- 
omy and that much of our industrial 
growth has been especially due to 
them. Before any negotiations begin 
under the act “account must be taken 
of the characteristics and needs of 
various branches of American produc- 
tion.” Therefore, before any foreign 
nation secures any concession from us 
in the way of reduced tariffs, it must 
give us quid pro quo and grant con- 
cessions of particular value to Amer- 
ican exporters. Whether you call it 
smart Yankee trading or a recognition 
of the fact that foreign trade is a two- 
way transaction, the policy has proved 
its benefit to our exports, much more 
than to our imports. 


RESTRICTIVE POLICIES 


This would imply that the permis- 
sion percentage of reductions in our 
tariffs has been insufficient and, from 
our position as a creditor nation, un- 
economic. Nevertheless, from 1934 to 
the outbreak of the war, the act has 
aided in progressively boosting our 
exports. For the years 1936-38 exports 
averaged more than 46% above the 
1931-35 annual average, while imports 
increased 45%. A continuation of the 
act, with authority for the reduction 
up to 50% of present tariffs, is essen- 
tial to the continued expansion of our 
foreign trade and its corollary of added 
employment. 

But our own country is not alone in 
offering obstacles to expanded foreign 
trade. The tendency is growing in some 
countries to favor regional arrange- 
ments. These are, in effect, a partial 
embargo against the goods of nations 
not party to the arrangements. Whether 
such arrangements go under the guise 








Accident 


Insurance.... 


for AIR 


PASSENGERS 
at no extra cost 


J 
P= in civilian 


planes on private or non-scheduled 
commercial flights anywhere in North 
America can now have protection against 
all normal aviation hazards as part of 
regular Connecticut General accident 
insurance. 


Passengers on commercial airlines can 
be protected while flying .anywhere in. 
the world, including transoceanic flights. 


These extensions of coverage, at no extra 
cost, apply to regular Connecticut Gen- 
eral accident policies now in force and 
being issued. 

Thus Connecticut General announces an- 
other progressive step consistent with the 
increased use of air travel. Last Novem- 
ber it was first in announcing extension 
of life insurance protection to cover 
world-wide flying, and recently it also 
liberalized accident insurance for airline 
persoanel. 


If you use, or plan to use, air travel at 
all, you. should obtain full details about 
Connecticut General's broadened protec- 
tion. Any representative will be glad to 
give you information. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AARTFORD CONNECTICUT 














Worried investors write from many 
End my “Stock f ca, asking where they may 


pages under the heeding, y«ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 


We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any 
where. However, i frofting the gp did 
not profit us. any years 0 
had built us pre-eminent recognition “yg 4 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “ buying” and 
sell with the “good g” largely elim- 
inmates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 

they too often are forced to buy when 

they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 

Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our ican economy where 
, our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 

Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 

time opportunity for individual fortune 

building through intelligent watchful 


waiting. 

We «x a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 

o be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gen- 
erations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 

‘ resulted in building up most of the 
fortunes made in Wall Street. It d 

after page of space to re- 

of appreciation of 


oi Socal aetaeiomee cut 
tors, ort 
who welcome technical data and a gen 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. 





YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” — sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and farseeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says. . .” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says . 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 2, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 











of export and import quotas, prefer. 
ential tariffs, special licensing provis. 
ions or currency areas, for practical 

they are as restrictionist jn 
their effect on world trade as a pro. 
hibitory tariff. 

To arrive at a common understand. 
ing on such problems, I believe that an 
International Trade Conference, simi- 
lar to the one held at Rye last Fall, 
should be held at the earliest possible 
moment, but with governments partici- 
pating to give official status to the con. 
clusions arrived at. 

Such a conference might bring into 
focus the sorely disputed question of 
cartels, or “International Business 
Agreements.” Though U. S. govern. 
ment agencies have given evidence of 
a general anti-cartel attitude—except 
as practiced by the Government in par- 
ticipating in the International Wheat 
Agreements and other international 
commodity arrangements—most for- 
eign nations permit or encourage them. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


The American foreign trader is, 
therefore, forced to operate between 
two conflicting policies. An Interna- 
tional Trade Conference would clarify 
this situation, a situation which, in my 
opinion, is one of the most urgent 
problems requiring solution if busi- 
ness men are to be able.to plan intelli- 
gently their post-war operations. 

Such a conference could also ex- 
amine the whole position of the State 
in its relation to foreign trade. For 
war purposes governments have had to 
take over many of the functions that 
properly belong to the domain of the 
private trader. We, in this country, 
are in favor of ending, with the war, 
governmental activities such as Lend- 
Lease and import and export licenses 
at the earliest possible moment. Our 
own nationals can not lay their plans 
until they know whether other govern- 
ments are going to leave to free enter- 
prise foreign trade activities that, dur- 
ing the war, have become government 
monopolies. An International Confer- 
ence would throw light on this problem. 

Never before has America been pre- 
sented such opportunities in the for- 
eign trade field as she will have after 
the war. But they can only be devel- 
oped in a permanent manner if funda- 
mental problems such as those outlined 
here are met in a courageous manner. 
A healthy world trade can be the surest 
guarantor of world peace, but it can 
only be develped in a spirit of unsel- 


fishness and co-operation. 
FORBES 
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| B.C. FORBES’ FORECAST: 


Things Now Moving In 
the Right Direction 


right direction. 

Our Asiatic enemy is daily 
brought nearer defeat—may collapse 
more suddenly than generally expected. 

President Truman is inspiring con- 
fidence among those mainly responsi- 
ble for furnishing employment, gov- 
ernment revenue. 

Taking their cue from him, bureau- 
crats holding responsible offices are, 
diplomatically, becoming less hostile 
to business—at least in their talk. 

The vitally important, many-sided, 
complicated reconversion program is 
now shaping up more satisfactorily. 
War Production Board Chairman 
Krug proclaims a sympathetic, help- 
ful, co-operative attitude towards pri- 
vate enterprise, declares he favors cur- 
tailment of governmental activities as 
quickly as feasible. 

Cessation of the devouring hostili- 
ties in Europe is bringing more can- 
cellations of war contracts than pub- 
licized. The very definite prospect is 
that each month will release, increasing 
numbers of workers. 

Whether resumption of civilian em- 
ployment will keep pace remains to 
be experienced. The likelihood is that 
considerable dislocation of employ- 
ment will develop, temporarily. How- 
ever, if the whole vast complicated 
problem be handled half-way compe- 
tently by Washington, if industry be 
given reasonable opportunity to func- 
tion, no serious crisis need occur. 


Meet things are moving in the 


ENCOURAGING TREND 


From Washington come daily decla- 
rations that wartime abnormal tax bur- 
dens on business will be lightened as 
soon as feasible, that investment in 
employment-giving enterprise—all but 
killed during more than a decade— 
will be encouraged. Both President 
Truman and Congress are voicing as- 
surances that they are keenly aware of 
the essentiality of facilitating peace- 
time expansion, employment. Apart 
from the defeat of Germany, this is, 
by all odds, the most inspiring recent 
development. 

Also heartening: The United States 
Supreme Court announces that it will 
pass upon the constitutionality of the 
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“death sentence” phase of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, a step 
unconscionably delayed. 

All this is reflected by the advance 
in industrial, rail, utility stocks to the 
highest levels in eight years. 

Meanwhile, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is strenuously 
striving to convince the American peo- 
ple that it has functioned quite suc- 
cessfully, that its countless prosecu- 
tions have not’ injured our economy. 
Without saying a word about the part 
the Government’s gigantic war spend- 
ing has played in boosting industrial 
activity, the Commission proudly re- 
ports that since pre-war days, 1939, 
the working capital of our industries 
has increased $21,000,000,000, 85%; 
that since Pearl Harbor more than 
$1,000,000,000 long-term debt has 
been paid off; that (as one result of 
the drastic tax imposition) $2,000,- 
000,000 of refundable taxes have ac- 
cumulated; that corporations and 
banks have acquired vast holdings of 
Government securities. 


ENTERPRISE STIFLED 


The SEC, realizing that it is one of 
the governmental agencies whose huge 
expenditures and payroll are sched- 
uled for Congressional scrutiny, is 
anxiously seeking to justify its exis- 
tence, resorting to copious publicity to 
overcome the widespread conviction 
that it has done many things inimical 
to national prosperity, inimical to in- 
vestment of private savings in enter- 
prise. 

The alarming fact is, however, that 
the channeling of the savings of the 


American people into equity securities: 


has practically ceased for the last doz- 
en years. Unless the Government and 
its multitudinous agencies, including 
SEC, reverse their policies so as to 
change this, America will face un- 
American governmental regimentation, 
domination, totalitarianism. 


This writer has faith that the 
American people have become fed up 
with bureaucratic dictation and that 
they will insist upon return to the 
American Way of Life when peace 
dawns. 























IN BUSINESS 
THE FUTURE IS 
ALWAYS NOW! 


If you are a businessman 
you know that tomorrow 
and its problems are here 
and must be dealt with ... 
today. 


At the very top of the 
list of the many things to 
be done, is a review of the 
present financial situation 
of your business and a 
realistic examination of 
what the tremendous 
events ahead’: mean to its: 
future. 


You may face the task 
of converting from produc- 
tion for war to production 
for peace or you may have 
some new product for 
which a market must be 
established. This may call 
for new financing involv- 
ing the marketing of lar 
blocks of stocks or bonds, 
or the whole corporate 
structure of your business 
may call for revision. 


It is precisely in such 
situations that the 56 years 
of experience of the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks can 
be of service to you. Our 
Underwriting Department 
is aS near to you as your 
telephone . . . and an inter- 
view with a Partner can be 
arranged without obliga- 
tion and in the strictest 
confidence. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888 — Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston ; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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Better Investment | 


RESULTS 


Can Be Yours 


if you read FINANCIAL WORLD than 
if you don’t. Thousands of shrewd in- 
vestors now know this to be true. Why? 
Because our well trained organization 
supplies them each week, in condensed, 


understandable form, the highly essen- — 


tial facts and suggestions necessary for 
evaluating and selecting securities. Many 
subscribers consider a $15 yearly sub- 
scription worth ‘more dollars than it 
costs pennies. We help them to obtain 
MORE safety, MORE income and MORE 
market appreciation. 


No Extra Cost For 


Stock Manual Monthly 
FINANCIAL WORLD sends free to 


pod | subseriber month remarkable _ -date 
ratings and “tate book entitled oe eenT 


APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS. 

ene of & different ratings to of 

many vital facts are given on all these issues. Hereafter, 

before buying or selling any first in 
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Beneficial 
Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of-Directors, as follows: 

PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/,¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1945) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 


Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1945. 


Puiur Kapmas 


June 1, 1945 Treasurer 

















Gi POND E. 1. ou Ponr ce Nemours 
& Company 
henry Detawaze: May 21, rage 
of Directors has declared this 
dividend of $1512% share ont, sneeces 
SS twed ot thee of business on 
10, 1945; csy 1-23 4 shure, as the second 
dividend for S, the outstand- 
ing Common Stock fl 14, 1945, to 
at the close of business 
on May 28, 1945. 
W. F, RASKOB, Secretary 
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INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEACUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, PRESENT 


Membership ° 
B. A. Javits, Vict-Pres. & Gen. Counser 


Non-Partisan 


Clinic on Duties of Brokers 
to Investors 


HE League has arranged an all- 

day Clinic on “Duties of Com- 

mission Brokers to Investors,” to 
be held in the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, on June 28, from 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. Among the subjects to be 
discussed by leading authorities will 
be “Brokers” Responsibilities to Inves- 
tors”; “What Customers Say About 
Brokers”; “Security Exchanges: Gam- 
bling Arena or Economic Necessity?” 
and other matters pertinent to the re- 
lationship between commission brokers 


Activities at 


Our Washington office has been 
humming with activity, particularly 
concerning the Hobbs Bill, now before 
the Senate. Its passage in the House 
was due in great part to the communi- 
cations sent by League members to 
their Congressmen. 

It is the duty of stockowners in rail- 
roads now in reorganization to com- 
municate with these Senators so that 
the Hobbs Bill can come before that 
body and be voted on: Burton K. 
Wheeler, Montana; Ernest W. McFar- 
land, Arizona; E. H. Moore, Okla- 
homa. 

Address them at the Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Hobbs Bill, as you know, seeks 


+ to give consideration to those stock- 


holders who have equity left in the 
railroads which are now in reorgani- 
zation but who so far have been left 
out completely by plans before the 
Courts and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If you are one of the vic- 
tims, ask these Senators to get the bill 
out of committee and state that you 
favor its passage. 


LEAGUE DUES TAX-FREE 


One matter that concerns you vital- 
ly has been acted upon by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment. George J. Schoeneman, Act- 
ing Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and now assistant to 
President Truman, writes the League: 


“Whether such [League] dues 


and their customers—investors. Na. 
tionally-known legislators and other 
speakers will participate. 

Members and others interested re- 
siding in and near New York are in- 
vited to attend. Cost for all sessions, 
including luncheon, $5. 

For reservations, please communi- 
cate with Clinic Director, Investors 
Fairplay League, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. (Due to food condi- 
tions, luncheon reservations must be 
made in advance.) 


Washington 


are deductible under Section 
23(a)(2) of the Code will de- 
pend upon a showing by the tax- 
payer in each particular case that 
the amounts so expended consti- 
tute ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year for the produc- 
tion or collection of income or for 
the management, conservation or 
maintenance of property held for 
the production of income. 

This means, in the opinion of the 
League’s counsel, that under the head- 
ing “CONSERVATION OF PROPERTY 
HELD FOR THE PrRopucTIoNn oF In- 
COME,” such sums as are paid to the 
League are deductible as expenses by 
members. 

The work of the League is to con- 
serve the property held by its members 
for the production of income, 


TO ENCOURAGE FOREIGN TRADE 


Members should consider communi- 
cating with their Senators also to ad- 
vocate passage of the reciprocal trade 
treaty, to encourage the development 
of foreign trade. 

Repeal of the Johnson Act should 
be favored by members because it 
would remove a barrier against world 
reconstruction, against intelligent for- 
eign investment.—B. A. Javits, Vice- 
President and General Counsel. 





Address all communications to Investors 
Farpiay Leacur, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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»»« Tell them I’m 0.K. ... but tired. 
Tell them I’m awake a lot... but I 
dream just the same. Tell them I’ve 
seen enough and taken plenty, but 
I'll keep going. Tell them for me! 





NOW YOU TELL HIM, AMERICA. Tell him 
how badly you want him back. Say it with 
War Bonds in the SEVENTH WAR LOAN! 














Printed in U. §. A. 














Whats Ahead for 


AIRCRAFT 
STOCKS? 


Have these issues already dis- 
counted huge cutbecks in war orders? 


A the end of the Japanese war, air- 
craft output faces a slash of some 
90% from current levels. Release of 
14 million of the 2 million workers in 
this industry is expected. 

Are there factors that will make fair 
profits possible for aircraft companies 
on this reduced volume? Have stock 
prices, now low in relation to current 
earnings, discounted this development? 

An appraisal of the outlook for this 
important industry and the future of 
aircraft stocks appears in the Current 
UNITED Report. 

6 ISSUES ANALYZED 

Brief analyses, chart studies and 
timely market comment on the follow- 
ing active issues, are included: 


Boeing Airplane Cons. Vultee 
Curtiss-Wright Doug. Aircraft 
Glenn L. Martin Un’d Aircraft 


Every investor interested in this 
growing industry will find this Re- 
port of timely interest. 


_ Send for Bulletin FM-72 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury Tr Boston 16, Mass. 
YOU CAN AVOID 


the costly experience of 


buying or holding stocks that will fail to par- 
ticipate in the dynamic moves ahead. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


RECENT attainment of new heights by 
all three stock averages (industrials, 
rails, utilities) confirms continuation 
of broad uptrend. Exhibited rotation 
from group to group is characteristic 
bull market performance. Profit-taking 
in rails is accompanied by outbursts 
of strength in steels; buying then con- 
centrates in aircrafts, next in utilities, 
etc. 

Rail average has finally emerged on 
top side of long downward path of 
annual tops, 1906, 1909, 1912, 1922, 
1937 and 1944, Over longer-term 
much higher prices seem warranted, 
in reflection of restoration of railroad 
credit. Post-war economies, through 
new equipment and labor-saving de- 
vices, carry unusual promise in rail- 
roading. 

Already aided by passing of New 
Deal, utilities should come into still 
greater favor. U. S. Supreme Court 
will this Fall hear arguments in liti- 
gation testing constitutionality of so- 
called “death sentence.” A favorable 
outcome would warrant much higher 





utility prices—including such specu- 
lations as United Corporation and 
Electric Bond & Share. 

Near-certainty of tax reduction 
after war stands as continuing bul- 
wark to stock values. Chairman Eccles 
of Federal Reserve Board now advo- 
cates program of lower taxes as spur 
to business. Besides elimination of 
“double taxation” on corporations by 
exempting from corporate income tat 
all profits paid out as dividends, he 
proposes reduction of excess profits 
tax rate to 65% after war and lower- 
ing combined normal and surtax from 
40% to around 25%. Also, Mr. 
Eccles has given up his efforts to have 
Congress enact taxes on profits from 
real estate and security transactions. 

Undoubtedly, many thousands of 
investors waiting impatiently for re 
action buying opportunities have 
“missed the boat.” Volume of buying: 
power anxious to get into equities is 
probably unprecedented. 

Reactions should continue small and 
be followed by still higher prices. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


F. L. Burke, W. G. Lewellen and 
Frank R. Pierce have been elected 
vice-presidents of General Motors 
Corp. 
John W. White has been elected a 
vice-president of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co. 

T. C. Westcott has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and F. C. Gard- 
ner a vice-president, of Ebasco Ser- 


vices, Inc., a subsidiary of Electric 
Bond and Share Co. 

William H. Koar has been elected 
president of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has received the high- 
est Award of Merit “for the most ef- 
fective merchandising directly to the 
public of a radio program by an ad- 
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yertising agency.” Bestowed by City 
College of New York’s Annual Confer- 
ence on Radio and Business, the award 
was given for promotion of the Gen- 
eral Motors Symphony of the Air Sun- 
day broadcasts over NBC. 

R. J. Wysor, until recently president 
of Republic Steel Corp., has been 
named by the Allied Control Council 
to supervise metallurgical operations 
in Germany. 

Raymond J. Fitness has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. 

Fred Mueller has been elected vice- 
president of Corn Products Refining 
Co., and W. D. Braidwood and Edward 
L. Shea have been elected directors. 

Col. Clinton B. Allsopp has been 
elected a vice-president of International 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Sheldon R. Coons, business consul- 
tant, has been elected president of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
City. 

E. O. Sowerwine, assistant to the 
president of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., has been elected a vice-president 
of the company. 

Lieut. Col. J. Kennedy Beeson, re- 
cently retired from the Army Air 
Forces in Europe, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of. Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. 

Joseph A. Kelley has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of Cities Service Oil Co. (Pa.), eastern 
marketing subsidiary of Cities Service 


C. E. Oakes, formerly president of 
Birmingham Electric Co., has been 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Co. 

John C. Harrower has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
engineering of Air Associates, Inc. 

C. L. Comegys has been appointed 
manager of thé Research and Service 


division of Addressograph-Multigraph 


Corp. 
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therefore, for Government to = 
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be done without harming the 32 
general welfare—HeEnry A. a 
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CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION 
OF YOUR INVESTMENTS 


MOODY’S PERSONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE provides 
continuous help to investors who recognize the need 
for constant supervision but wish to be free of the 
risk and drudgery of doing the job unaided. 


It places at the client’s disposal the facilities of 
an experienced and unbiased research organization; 
takes the initiative in making specific and personal 
recommendations whenever action is advisable and 
in informing the client of developments affecting 
his securities. 

Without cost or obligation, we shall be glad to 
send a memorandum describing MOODY’S PERSONAL 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE. Ask for Memorandum RR-30. 





Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3 
HOLLINGSWORTH BLDG., LOS ANGELES 14 














POWER 


FoR WAR AND For PEACE 


ITH the surrender of Germany, the power of American in- 

dustry has a new focus—target Tokyo. Electricity’s con- 
tribution to the war effort continues to be tremendously. important 
to the millions of men who now carry the war to the last of the 
Axis’ partners. 


With sober realization of the big job still to be done, we pledge 
our unflagging effort to produce the equipment for war so that 
the final victory may be achieved and those millions of men may 
return to make a new world. 


The companies comprising the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany system have met every wartime demand made upon them. 
They were prepared for war production and they are prepared for 
peace—prepared with plentiful low-priced electric power to serve 
new industries and create new opportunities. Electric power means 
production in peace as jn war and production means jobs for the 


men who return after unconditional surrender has been imposed 
on Japan: 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Principal Affiliates 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Company, Inc. 


Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 
The Ohio Power Company 
The Scranton Electric Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 














Selling’s Post-War Job 
(Continued from page 15) 


Most war-born developments will 
take time to adapt to civilian require- 
ments. Most of us are figuring on 2 to 
20 years. But the public is tending to 
think in immediate post-war terms. 
It’s going to be a tricky job for sales 
departments to sell other goods during 
the interim period of technical devel- 
opment. 

The walkie-talkie, for instance, has 
been one of the war sensations, but it 
will probably be several years before 
it finds broad commercial application. 


And many of our most publicized de- 
velopments in synthetics, plastics, 
metals and materials will require years 
for large-scale commercialization. Take 
prefabricated housing. Technically it 
is ready, but even under the most 
favorable conditions—wartime neces- 
sity—it failed to get the popular public 
buying interest it needs. 


BASIC BUSINESS PROBLEM 


We know we can produce the goods, 
but we still have to sell them. Mass pro- 
duction, higher quality, lower price 
and greater product efficiency will not 
by themselves get the goods moving. 








A name rich in folk lore 1, , 
lives on in the war record 4 
of a fleet of great trains. 


The Milwaukee Road’s Hiawaruas are on 
the warpath. Every day these Speedliners 
transport thousands of passengers . . . speed 
military and essential travel . . . contribute 
substantially to Victory. *& Only ten years ago 
on May 29th, 1935, the original HiawaTHa 
made its initial run between Chicago-Mil- 
waukee-St. Paul-Minneapolis. This Speed- 
liner was the forerunner of a series of trains 
unique in type. Before the war HiawatTua 
service had been steadily improved, amplified 
and extended by popular demand. * With 
the return of peace The Milwaukee Road’s 
passenger service will be further modernized 
and augmented to serve you even better than 


in the past. 


















BUY AND KEEP U. S. WAR BONDS 


wHE MILWAUKEE Roap 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 








We're facing the basic business prob. 
lem of all times, selling the customer 
the idea of parting with his dollar, 
And he is conservative and tough, and 
has plenty of time to buy. 


We can’t let him get away with that, 
We have got to sell and keep selling, 
on a scale that was undreamed of be. 
fore the war, or we may find the 
philosophy of scarcity entering indus. 
try, find our customers without jobs 
and our economic machine bogging 
down short of that $140,000,000,000 
goal. 


Against these adverse factors there 
are many favorable ones. Most vital, 
everybody wants to hit this jackpot. 
We have had a taste of an abundant 
economy, in spite of shortages, and 
we want more. We have piled up con- 
siderable savings to start off, Our back- 
log of replacement buying is substan- 
tial. Over 10,000,000 GIs will be back 
and impatient to get their civilian lives 
started afresh. Faster transportation 
and other factors are tending toward 
decentralization, which means new 
plants and new homes and many new 
businesses. 


START FROM SCRATCH 


The interim period is up to sales 
management. Almost our entire post- 
war problem is going to be how to sell 
the goods. The production engineer 
and mass production technique have 
caught up and passed us. Now it’s up 
to us to streamline and speed up the 
sales and distribution mechanism. All 
of us will have to rebuild sales depart- 
ments almost from scratch, and this 
may well'be in our favor. 

If my own experience is an indica- 
tion, the first thing we need is an 
accurate market picture, drawn much 
more precisely than we ever bothered 
to do before. In the old days there was 
a tendency to gather the facts hap- 
hazardly from salesmen’s reports and 
opinions, which are inclined to be opti- 
mistic. A good deal of our market 
picture was the result of guesswork 
and intuition. And if we were in error 
or overlooked a bet it didn’t matter 
too much; it didn’t wreck the company. 

Against tough post-war competition 
we can’t risk that. We’re going to have 
to borrow the scientific psychology, 
the fact-finding, testing and. knowing- 
in-advance of the production engineer 
and apply it to sales management. 
We're going to have to know the mar- 
ket if we hope to sell against the fel- 
low who does. 


FORBES 
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ON THE HOME FRONT 


Big Business Speaks. According to 
the research committee of the CED, 
international commerce must play an 
increasingly important role in the eco- 
nomic life of the U. S. if full employ- 
ment is to be achieved. Among steps 
recommended to this end are: (1) Re- 
duction and elimination of trade bar- 
riers; (2) placing foreign lending on 
an economic basis by utilizing private 
enterprise, instead of government 
agencies, to make loans. The commit- 
tee points out that this would prevent 
foreign countries from regarding 
loans as gifts; (3) prompt and final 
settlement of outstanding World War I 
debts so that they will not be a source 
of uncertainty and restrict post-war 
trade. 


Easing Out Surplus War Labor. A 
novel experiment to solve the prob- 
lem of what to do with war workers 
who are superfluous for peacetime pro- 
duction is being tried by William S. 


—-— 





Post-War Plans 


Jack, president of the Jack and Heintz 
Co. He wants the solution to be a volun- 
tary one, with all war-working house- 
wives, women with young children, and 
professional men going to their fore- 
men when conditions warrant to say: 
“Here’s my resignation.” 


Meeting the Challenge of Peace. 
That American business is prepared 
for an economy of expansion is shown 
by announced plans for greater post- 
war production. Typical are the fol- 
lowing: The Electric Boat Co. will con- 
vert its war resources to turn out dif- 
ferent types of peacetime machinery, 
watercraft and electrical products, ply- 
wood and plastic materials; the Bristol- 
Myers Co. is expanding its export fa- 
cilities by enlarging its London plant 
to take advantage of the special trad- 
ing problems in the “sterling area”; 
the International Harvester Co. is 
planning decentralized additional 
plants to take care of the expected in- 
creased demestic demand for farm 


machinery. It is also planning expan- 
sion of its South American facilities. 
The American Can Co., as a result of 
the wartime emphasis on proper pack- 
aging, is making plans to meet a great- 
ly increased post-war demand. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Controls Removed. Britain, which 
had the severest war labor draft laws 
ever enforced by a modern nation, has 
announced that restrictions are off on 
some categories. The following will 
now be allowed to choose what work 
they like: Honorably discharged ser- 
vice men; (2) executives and man- 
agers; (3) women with children under 
14; (4) partially employed persons; 
(5) farm workers and fishermen. 


Financial Bondage. Indian indus- 
trialists are agitating for the dissolu- 
tion of the British Empire’s dollar 
pool. Funds which India received as 
the result of sales to the U. S. have 
been tied up so that India cannot buy, 
in return, American goods. According 
to J. R. D. Tata, India’s biggest in- 
dustrialist, this prevents India buying 
badly needed U. S. machinery. 

















SUNE 35, 1945 


HERE’S YOUR HAPPY, healthy 
‘vacation —high in the Blue 
Mountains of Maine on the 
shore of Rangeley Lake! Golf at 
4 your door, water sports and all 
4 activities within easy walking 
\ distance, on Rangeley’s private 
resort estate. Leave your car 


behind—come by fast, through 












sleeper trains. Fuli social 
and entertainment program 
through the season . . . strictly 
first-class accommodations, 
service and: food, sensible rates. 
You'll have the time of your 
life at Rangeley! Write or wire 
for folder and full information 
TODAY. 


Rancetey Laxe Horet 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE : Chas. B. Day, Man. Dir. 
N. Y. Office: Wolfe & Roberts, 500 Fifth Ave., Tei. PEw 6-0666 


























American Locomotive 
Canadian Pacific 
Montgomery Ward 


Our current Bulletins contain spe- 
cial discussions and analyses of 
the above three popular issues. 


New readers only may obtain 
this timely material, plus our Bul- 
letins of June Sth and 8th, plus 
“The Ten Rules for Success in 
This Type of Market,” on receipt 
oe. PRR SAAR EMR Be or ade $27) 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-65 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOoOoD 


204-F Inland Building Indianapolis 














GEORGE HAVEN’SNEW 
STOCK MARKET 
INDICATOR 


HELPS YOU TELL WHEN 
TO BUY AND SELL STOCKS 


- Successful 


For complete data, write 
George Haven c/o 


HAVEN & GILLESPIE 


DEPT. F-2 - 50 TRACTION BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Inexpensive - Simple 




















Give This Book 
To Someone 
in the Service ! 


have been that a truly 
representative of the inspiring 
messages which have done so much to en- 
eourage the American way. 

Finally, sided by the staff of Forbes 
Magazine, he has compiled in one hand- 
somely bound vol “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” of the greatest of 
these m 

Wess to cee Adect eck: en 6'ene ts Oe 
Service. He will turn to it often for cour- 
age and cheer. 6-15 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
Bak New York 11, N.Y. 











Investment Pointers 


A Time for Caution 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE London stock market, fol- 

lowing the ‘announcement of 

Churchill’s resignation, and of an 
election to be held in July, suffered a 
setback of about 5% in the industrial 
averages. (Having already advanced 
for five years to the highest level in 
history, these averages appear to have 
made a peak, irrespective of the elec- 
tion outcome.) 

Informed circles believe that Mr. 
Churchill and the Conservative Party 
will win. But because of the trend of 
world affairs, it is well not to forget 
the ultimate possibility that, some day, 
the Labor-Socialist Party will win. 
Among its aims are the nationaliza- 
tion of banks, coal mines, railroads, 
utilities, and steel companies. With the 
Communist-Socialist philosophy spread- 
ing in nearly all parts of Europe and 
elsewhere, investors should consider 
what would be the situation: in the 
United States if England should ulti- 
mately accept the Labor-Socialist doc- 
trines. The possibilities involved in 
this matter should be kept in mind, 
and investment programs guided ac- 
cordingly. “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety.” 

Among items to be watched are the 
real values behind a stock (in case of 
Government ownership); probable 
earnings in the event of continued 
Government controls over prices and 
profits; the probable extent of the fluc- 
tuations in earnings under such con- 
ditions. 

At this time, stocks might be classi- 
fied into three groups: 

1. Those which seem high enough, 
with not a great deal of further rise 
reasonably warranted, such as Grum- 
man Aircraft, International Silver, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit, Ex-cello, Checker 
Cab, A. O. Smith, Spicer, Barber 
Asphalt, Barker Bros., Bulova Watch, 
Bond Stores, liquor stocks, and rails. 
(New York Central, Pennsylvania and 
Union Pacific are more undervalued 
than other rails). In general, these 
stocks appear to be in a selling zone, 
rather than a buying zone. 

2. Stocks which have advanced con- 
siderably but still have possibilities of 
good-sized further advances before the 


bull market is finally finished—tre. 
actions to be expected from time to 
time. In this group, I would place the 
farm equipments, automobiles and ac- 
cessories, rubbers, building, chemicals 
and oils. It is true that when Japan 
quits, there might be over-production 
of oil until the production of motor 
cars catches up; but the long-range 
outlook for oils appears good. 

3. Among stocks which have not 
advanced excessively, which have pos- 
sibilities of further advances in time, 
and with reactions likely to be less 
severe than in other cases, I would 
place General Electric, United States 
Steel, Jones & Loughlin, American 
Steel Foundries, Consolidated Edison, 
Brooklyn Union Gas, Otis Elevator, 
National Cash Register, General Re- 
fractories, Allied Chemical, American 
Water Works, Columbia Pictures, Mid- 
land Steel Products, U. S. Lines, Glid- 
den, Cities Service, California Packing, 
Cluett Peabody, Celanese, National 
Supply, Hart Schaffner & Marx, Amer- 
ican Metal. 

It is not possible to predict when 
a severe reaction in a bull market will 
occur. Such reactions are usually sud- 
den, usually happen on unexpected 
news developments, or following a too- 
rapid advance. Moreover, all stocks do 
not reach their peaks at the same time. 
A further decided June advance would 
leave the market vulnerable for a Sum- 
mer set-back. 

Keeping in mind the possibility of 
the war ending any time, possible fur- 
ther world movements toward social- 
ism, possible friction with Russia— 
and bearing in mind the rise already 
experienced by the market—I suggest 
that investment portfolios be re-exam- 
ined to prepare for any adverse occur- 
rence. 

For new purchases, I would, of 
course, prefer stocks in group number 
3. As the market continues to advance, 
it is obvious that more care must be 
exercised in selections, with switches 
advisable, for safety. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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How Do You 
Meet Disaster? 


FEW weeks ago a man came in to 

see me about some trivial busi- 
ness. We fell to talking. It didn’t take 
him long to tell me his story. During 
World War I he was one of a group 
of men operating a candy factory. 
They were just getting well started 
when sugar restrictions came along 
and put them out of business. 

For 27 years that man has not done 
anything but lament this failure. He 
has held small jobs, earned a bare liv- 
ing, but always, and to whoever would 
listen, he has spent most of his time 
telling about how he would have been 
a millionaire except for the war. 

Many people are like that. They 
meet disaster and disaster engulfs 
them, drowns them so far as courage 
and willingness to dare are concerned. 

But some people have evaluated dis- 
aster clearly, and see in it, not oblivion, 
but experience. They realize that life 
is a chain of emergencies, and that, 
as Emerson long ago pointed out, all 
of us live constantly on the edge of a 
volcano. Even the best of plans go 
wrong when “time and chance” run 
against us. 

A friend of mine, now prosperous, 
told me that he had met failure seven 
times during the first dozen years of 
his business life. When I expressed 
surprise that he had resiliency enough 
to meet that sort of misfortune and 
keep trying, he replied: “Oh, on the 
way home from the burial service of 
one plan I incubated another.” 

It seems to me that the ability to 
meet disaster and surmount it is not 
so much an inborn quality as the re- 
sult of experience. Anyone can devel- 
op it. Children, for instance, have lit- 
tle if any stamina. When a thing is 
difficult, they drop it, go to something 
that looks easy. 

But an adult, if he will see clearly 
that failure is just another course in 
living, can quickly learn to surmount 
disappointment and keep on—keep on 
after others give up in hopelessness. 

—Cnar-es B. Rots. 





Our tax bill last year was 336 
million dollars or about twice 
our net profits —GENERAL 
Morors Corp. Report. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the second quarter of 1945 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 


July 2, 1945, to stockholders of record at close of business 


June 2, 1945. 


A special dividend payable in common stock of The 
Pittston Company at the rate of one share of Pittstcn 
common for each forty shares of $25 par common stock of 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company held will 
likewise be paid July 2, 1945, to stockholders of record 


June 2, 1945. 


Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary 

















C.1.T, FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1945, to stockholders of record 
‘at the close of business June 9, 1945. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


May 24, 1945. 


“ 
-—— 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


171st Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 2, 
1945, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 8, 1945. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
May 25, 1945 Treasurer 
ae 




















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A. dividend of 75 cents per share has been 


k declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 


payable July 2, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at 3 P. M. on June 14, 1945. 
C. H. McHEnry, Secretary. 








Vilteendtonal 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on May 28, 1945 
as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00)‘ per share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share 


Both dividends are payable June 30, 

1945 to stockholders of record at 

the close of business June 15, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 


ROBERT P. RESCH 


Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate , Potash . Fertilizer . Chemleals 


























T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 


UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 2, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 1, 1945. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


























Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 















Thoughts | 


on the Business of Life 


|: you limit the search for truth and 


forbid men anywhere, in any way, 


to seek knowledge, you paralyze the 


vital force of truth itself. 
—PHILuirs BROOKS. 


Sometimes we may learn more from 
a man’s errors than from his virtues. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Thinking is the talking of the soul 
with itself. —PLaTo. 


No matter how small and unimpor- 
tant what we are doing may seem, if 
we do it well, it may soon become the 
step that will lead us to better things. 

—CHANNING POLLOCK. 


A man is the part he plays among 
his fellows. He is not isolated; he can- 
not be. His life is made up of the re- 
lations he bears to others—is made or 
marred by those relations, guided by 
them, judged by them, expressed in 
them. There is nothing else upon which 
he can spend his spirit—nothing else 
that we can see. It is by these he gets 
his spiritual growth; it is by these we 
see his character revealed, his purpose, 
his gifts. A few (men) act as those 
who have mastered the secrets of a 
serious art, with deliberate subordina- 
tion of themselves to the great end and 
motive of the play. These have “found 
themselves,” and have all the ease of 
a perfect adjustment. 

—Wooprow WItson. 


One realizes the full importance of 
time only when there is little of it left. 
Every man’s greatest capital asset is 
his unexpired years of productive life. 

—P. W. LircHFiep. 


It’s faith in something and enthusi- 
asm for something that makes life 
worth looking at. 

—O iver WenpeELL Homes. 


Nothing great in science has ever 
been done by men, whatever their 
powers, in whom the divine afflatus of 


the truth-segker was wanting. 


—Tuomas HuXLey. 


Good habits, which bring our lower 
passions and appetites under automat- 
ic control, leave our natures free to 
explore the larger experiences of life. 
Too many of us divide and dissipate 
our energies in debating actions which 
should be taken for granted. 

—Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Accuracy is the twin brother of 
honesty. —Tryon Epwarps. 


A thinking man is the worst enemy 
the Prince of Darkness can have. 
—Tuomas CARLYLE. 


MAN, THE BUILDER 


Not gold but only man can make 
A people great and strong; 
Men, who, for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long, 
Brave men who work while others 
sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky. 
—Ratrpn Wacpo Emerson. 


A man who is at the top is a man 
who has the habit of getting to the 
bottom. —JosepH E. Rocers. 


Always there will be, along the side- 
lines of life, inferior souls who throw 
mud at those whose attainments they 
do not quite understand. The man who 
really accomplishes doesn’t pay atten- 
tion to auch detractors. If he did, he’d 
be on their level. He keeps an eye sin- 
gled on the higher goal—and the mud 
never touches him. 

—Jerome P. FLEISHMAN. 





A TEXT 


Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love, 
in honour preferring one an- 
other. —Romans 12:10. 


Sent in by John A. Kasper, Lan- 
caster, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














The history of every human life, in. 
deed of every nation, is that of adjust. 
ing itself to constantly changing cir 
cumstances and conditions. Now, more 
than at any other time in human his. 
tory, are we called upon to adjust our 
lives. The soldier who returns to his 
home will look upon the world that 
he left behind with a different eye. It 
won't look the same as it did when he 
left. He will have brought back with 
him a new world, and it won’t be easy 
for him to settle down in it. . . . This 
thing of adjustment comes >. us all, 
In our daily lives at home, in our of- 
fices, and in all the affairs of our lives, 
it comes as a challenge. Meeting it 
without fear, we experience the thrill 
of the triumphant life. 

—GeorceE MattrHew Apams, 


The battle against injustice is never 
hopeless. I cannot understand why so 
many industrialists take a defeatist atti- 
tude and believe that falsehood and in- 
justice will triumph. 

—Joun W. Scovitte. 


The difficulties and struggles of to- 
day are but the price we must pay for 
the accomplishments and victories of 
tomorrow. —Wwm J. H. BoeTckenr. 


There is a courageous wisdom; there 
is also a false reptile prudence, the 
result, not of caution, but of fear. 

—BuRKE. 


Much has been said about the rela- 
tive value of happiness; but write it 
on your heart that happiness is the 
cheapest thing in the world—when we 
buy it for someone else.—FLEMMING. 


Mine honor is my life; both grow 
in one; take honor from me and my 
life is done. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Unless man has the wit and the grit 
to build his civilization on something 
better than material power, it is surely 
idle to talk of plans for a stable peace. 

—Francis B. Sayre. 


No person was ever honored for 
what he received. Honor has been the 
reward for what he gave. 

' —Catvin Coo.ince. 


Don’t judge a man by his opinion 
of himself, —J. L. Scunapic. 
* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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THE WOODWORTH 
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:| CONE-LOK JIG 
LING. /? 

















TOW The N. A. Woodworth Co. gives to industry a new adjustable a SS se ee , 

my clamping jig that possesses features that will increase produc- | N. A. Woodworth Co | 

ARE. tion and reduce production costs. The new Woodworth | 1300 E. 9 Mile Rd., Detroit 20, Michi an | 

} “CONE-LOK” Jig utilizes the great braking power of per- | Gentlemen: Forward my copy of the in | 

grit fectly mated male and female cones which assures instant | Lok” Jig Catalog No. 45-J. - | 

hing locking effect so that the tray is positively clamped at any | Name___ seperti ec ; 

rely location whenever pressure in either direction is applied to Title_ ee i 

‘Si the tray. | Company — 

wench The Woodworth “CONE-LOK” Jig has only three actuat- | Aides —_ | 
ing parts, is of rugged construction, and operates in an oil | City —————_——_—_——___. | 
bath which promotes long service life. —______—_20ne____State 

i. The Woodworth “CONE-LOK” Jig is safe,secure,andsure. = 

ACCURACY YOU Wy con TRUST 

IDGE. 

nion 

ADIG. 

ders, ; 

7 N. A. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 £. NINE MILE ROAD ~* DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


PRECISION GAGES «+ PRECISION MACHINED PARTS + PRECISION TOOLS 











GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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